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HIS  TWO  WIVES.*  I 

BY  MART  OLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XXX.  REAPING. 

It  stirred  scarcely  a  ripple  of  surprise  in  Cyril  King’s 
world,  when  the  inhahitaiits  thereof  were  told  that 
“  King  had  had  a  stroke.”  Almost  invariably  tlie  reply 
was,  “Just  what  I  expected.  No  man  can  live  as  Eist 
IS  he  has  for  tlie  last  ten  years,  and  live  out  half  his 
days.”  At  floo<l-tide  of  what  such  men  as  he  call  “  plcas- 
ore,”  sudden  paralysis  came.  Midnight  suppers,  smok¬ 
ing,  drinking,  night  turneil  into  day,  mental  excitement 
plied  by  such  explosive  ammunition  — all  fulKlIed  their 
ecd,  not  slowly,  but  saiftly  and  surely.  Avenging  nat¬ 
ure,  through  inevitable  law,  struck  its  certain  blow,  and 
at  the  prime  of  his  yeai-s  Cyril  King  found  himself 
imitlen,  old,  his  active  career  ended. 

Half  the  horror  of  this  fact  might  have  been  lost  in 
unconsciousness.  Fate  with  its  taunt  of  irony  denied 
this  consolation.  While  half  his  body  was  virtually 
dead,  and  the  other  half  punctured  with  myriad  fangs 
of  diseased  nerves,  his  brain  flourished,  sharpened  by 
its  very  irritation  into  torturing  acuteness.  If  he  could 
have  applied  this  abnormal  keenness  to  mental  uses 
tending  toward  the  old  ambitious  ends,  he  would  have 
been  conscious  of  some  compensation  for  the  fearful 
load  of  physical  pain  which  he  now  bore  without  res¬ 
pite  or  reward.  The  fire  of  pleasurable  sensation  was 
burned  out.  From  its  smouldering  crater,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  a  strong,  clear,  intellectual  flame  should 
rise.  He  might  have  been  returned  to  Congress  ns 
long  as  he  chose  to  retain  his  seat  there,  for  with  all 
his  misdoings  his  magnetism  of  manner  and  of  temper- 
linent  had  held  all  his  early  popularity  with  the  people. 
They  saw  him  and  listened  to  him,  with  a  glamour  of 
oratory  hovering  about  him.  They  h.eard  vague  stories 
of  his  personal  life,  which  made  him  seem  like  a  hero  of 
romance  ;  of  the  real  truth  of  that  lile  they  knew  little 
snd  cared  less.  Counting  by  popular  favor,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  step  without  hindrance  to  the  highest 
round  of  political  success. 

All  the  while  he  hud  one  insidious  foe  undermining 
bis  power,  making  ruin  sure  ;  that  foe  was  himself. 
He  had  been  proposed  ns  a  United  States  Senator, 
when  the  irrevocable  fiat  of  a  council  of  physicians  de¬ 
clared  that  he  must  choose  between  life  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  another  political  campaign  ;  and  furthermore, 
that  if  elected,  the  state  of  his  health  utterly  forbade  his 
filling  the  coveted  and  honorable  seat.  Thus,  when  his 
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political  future  showed  the  most  da/.zling  auguries,  h<* 
suddenly  stepped  down  and  out  of  its  spleudor. 

Strange  ns  it  may  seem,  he  nas-mir’Sed  longer  from 
(he  legislative  body,  in  which  he  made  one  imperial 
presence,  one  potential  voice,  than  he  was  from  the  gay, 
convivial  world  of  pleasure,  of  which  it  was  his  weak¬ 
ness  to  believe  he  was  an  indispensable  member.  Long 
after  he  had  gone  forever  from  the  legislative  hall,  fre¬ 
quenters  of  its  galleries  would  inquire  for  “  that  hand¬ 
some  member,  King,”  for  “  that  elor^uent  fellow  from 

- ,  who  made  the  telling  speech  for  compromise,”  and 

send  forth  a  real  sigh  of  regret  when  told  that  they 
would  never  behold  him  there  or  listen  to  him  more. 
Thus  he  was  long  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
seat  which  he  had  made  almost  illustrious  with  a  splen¬ 
did  personality  ;  though,  through  lack  of  moral  gran¬ 
deur,  the  remembrance  held  no  element  of  enduring 
fame.  But  the  swift  currents  of  political  events  bear 
the  grandest  individuality  out  of  sight  with  a  painful 
rapidity.  Too  soon  for  his  own  peace,  Cyril  King  had 
occasion  to  realize  how  swiftly  the  gap  closes  over 
when  one  steps  from  the  rushing  tide  of  active  occu¬ 
pation.  Even  he,  Cyril  King,  was  scarcely  missed. 
His  old  comrades  remembered  him^  they  proved  it 
often  by  saying,  “  Poor  King !  How  has  the  mighty 
fallen !  ”  But  they  got  on  just  as  well  without  him. 
The  world,  —  his  own  pariicular  world,  in  which  he 
deemed  himself  an  hereditary  monarch,  —  it  scarcely 
took  note  of  his  fall.  His  kingdom  flourished  while  ho 
sat  crownlcss.  And  who  flourished  more  triumphantly 
'  than  its  queen,  Circe !  No  tint  of  nil  her  personal  love¬ 
liness  had  faded.  She  was  a  woman  who  “knew  how 
to  take  care  of  herself.”  It  was  her  supreme  object  in 
existence.  Kingdoms  might  rise  and  fall ;  fire,  pesti¬ 
lence,  famine  desolate  the  earth  ;  her  closest  friend  fall 
dead  by  her  side;  just  the  same,  the  supreme  business 
of  her  life  was  “  to  take  care  of  herself.”  No  human 
being  ever  achieved  more  perfect  success  in  a  single 
direction.  But  in  the  process,  she  had  not  left  a  ray  of 
glamour  hovering  about  her  face,  her  words,  or  her  ways, 
to  the  man  whom  she  once  enthralled  and  led  captive. 

“  What  is  sauce  for  the  gander  is  equally  sauce  for 
the  goose,”  she  said  incisively,  one  evening  when  she 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Cyril  a  word  of  impatience,  at 
her  usual  evening  exclamation  of — 

“  I  must  go.” 

“  Where  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“To  the  French  minister’s.” 

“  Can’t  you  stay  at  home  one  night  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  I  don’t  think  I  can.” 

“  I’m  sorry  my  society  has  come  to  be  of  so  little 
account.” 

“  I  never  pretended  that  the  society  of  one  man  was 
sufficient  to  me.  It  isn’t,  any  more  than  the  society  of 
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one  woman  was  enough  for  you  —  any  way  a  sick  one. 
I’m  sure  you  know  hy  long  experience  what  a  l)ore  tlie 
ceaseless  company  of  one  ailing  woman  can  be  ?  Par¬ 
don  me,  but  I  can't  say  that  the  society  of  an  ailing 
man  is  any  more  Helightfnl.  You  know  precisely  what 
you  would  do  if  I  were  sick  and  you  were  well.  Yon 
would  leave  me  to  my  own  meditations  chieHy.  I  sliall 
do  the  same.  If  I  sat  down  here  for  the  whole  blessed 
evening,  we  should  just  mope  together  and  yawn,  and 
grow  more  and  more  tired  of  each  other  every  minute. 
If  I  go,  when  I  come  back  I  shall  have  something 
bright  to  tell  you,  and  it  will  be  your  variety  to — see 
me  !  There  is  Mose  to  move  you  and  to  read  to  you. 
You  don’t  need  me  any  more  than  I  do  you.  Free¬ 
dom,  you  know,  is  the  one  absolute  privilege  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  me,  as  well  as  to  yon.  We  both  practi-^ed  it 
long  together.  For'the  first  time,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
pursue  it  alone.  I  must  confess  it  is  just  as  sweet  to 
me  as  when  we  pursued  it  together;”  and  Circe, 
disburdening  her  mind  of  this  small  oration,  stood  revolv¬ 
ing  before  a  pier-glas-^,  gratifying  herselt  with  the  glit¬ 
ter  ot  her  Jewels,  and  the  undulating  fall  of  her  volumi¬ 
nous  robe. 

“It  hangs  right,  don’t  it?”  she  asked,  pirouetting 
before  the  extension  chair  on  which  Cyril  was  lying 
back. 

“  I’m  not  a  modiste.  Ask  your  mtiid,” 

“No.  You’re  a  mope.  Cyr,”  suddenly  catching  the 
gleam  of  the  emerald  on  her  finger,  “  do  you  believe  in 
our  stone  now  ?  W’hat  geese  we  were.  ‘  Success  in 
love’ !  del!  it’s  a  century  since  I  tested  mine.  I’ve 
a  mind  to  try  to-night,  just  once  more,  to  see  if  it  has 
lost  its  ancient  spell.” 

The  old  wave  of  pas.-ionate  heat  flushed  the  white 
face  of  the  invalid  man.  Ilis  steel-blue  eyes  flamed  in 
their  shadowy  sockets  with  a  strange  light.  Her  words 
sent  him  too  far  into  the  y)ast  to  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  catch  in  an  instant  the  tune  of  the  mocking 
pre>ent. 

“The  retrospect  don’t  please  you?”  she  said,  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  mirror  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

“  Ah  well,”  with  a  long  sigh  of  inexpressible  Tat  gue, 

“  it  can’t  tire  you  more  than  it  does  me,  —  the  looking 
back.  Why  didn’t  we  have  our  love-passage,  live 
through  it,  and  iheh  be  fre^  Iroth  to  go  as  we  listed  ? 

I  dhln’t  want  to  marry,  you  know.  That  I  did,  in  spite 
of  myself,  proves  that  your  emerald  was  mightier  tlian 
mine,  that  once.  ’Tis  now.  Much  you  care  for  me, 
only  to  amuse  you  and”  —  to  pay  your  bills,  she 
thought,  but  was  still  too  polite  to  say,  “  You  are 
moping  for  the  little  wren  who  flew  away  from  your 
nest.  And  she  is  moping  for  you  somewhere,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Oison!  'I'hat  was  I  to  ever  meddle  with  her.” 

“  I  wish  to  God  you  had  never  meddled  with  me,” 
said  Cyril,  closing  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
her  tantalizing  beauty. 

“  The  woman  thou  gavest  me,  she  tempted  me,  and 
I  did  cat,  runs  the  ancient  fable.  Of  course  you  didn’t 
want  to  eat.  Oh,  no  !”  said  Circe,  throwing  htrself 
on  a  divan,  with  robes  afloat,  white  arms  folded,  and 
child  mouth  mocking  now. 

“  Yes  I  did,  curse  me  !  ”  answered  Cyril,  with  deci¬ 
sive  biiterness. 

“  Well,  you’ve  survived  it.  And  now  you  deserve  to 
be  eaten,  yourself,  for  your  ingratitude." 

“  Ingratitude?” 

“  Yes.  ingratitude.  Where  would  you  be  to-day,  and 
what  would  you  be,  without  the  luxuries  which  now  are 


indispensable  to  you?  'I'hnngh  you  did  manage  to  live 
without  them  once,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  story  of  your 
gentle  con-in.” 

She  had  applied  her  mo-t  exquisite  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture  now.  W  ith  one  d<  licate  blow  she  sent  it  quiver¬ 
ing  down  to  the  sorest  spot  in  his  heart.  She  was^ in¬ 
dolently  amiable,  and  preferred  never  to  wound  'the 
feelings  of  any  one,  when  her  own  piiile  was  not 
wounded.  This  he  had  done.  She,  the  queen  of  “  .Af¬ 
finities,”  wotild  allow  no  man  to  accuse  her  of  med¬ 
dling”  wi'h  him,  and  remain  unpunished.  'I'he  ac''n-a- 
tion  in  its  repul-ive  form  rankled  more  and  more  in  her 
mind.  She  drew  herself  up  from  her  reclining  posture. 
Her  small  head  curved  and  quivered  like  a  beautiful 
serpent’s.  Her  jetty  eyes  glowed  with  inward  lire,  the 
thin  nostrils  quivered,  tl:e  flexile  lips  dilated  on:  ward 
with  scorn,  and  the  snnill  chin  grew  more  and  more 
pointed  with  contempt,  as  she  went  on  ;  her  voice,  not 
raised  one  vibration,  seemed  to  struggle  tipward,  and 
out  from  unfathomable  depths  of  passion  wiihin. 

“  Meddle  with  you  !  Y’ou  may  be  sure  that  I. never 
would  have  meddled  with  you,  if  I  had  known  who  you 
were.  As  I  met  you,  how  was  i  to  know,  piay,  that 
you  were  a  low-boru  beggar,  —  yes,  a  born  beggar ; 
the  spawn  of  adrunken  blacksmith  !  AVhile  I, —  I  hold 
the  oldest  blood  of  Scotland  and  the  proudest  blootl  of 
France  in  my  veins.  1  was  born  to  reign  !  And  you  I 
what  have  you  that  I  have  not  given  you  !  ” 

“Myself.”  The  godlike  head  drew  upward  from  the 
smitten  body,  and  Cyril  King  “  looked  every  inch  a 
king.”  “  Myself.  And  my  father,  blacksmith,  drunk¬ 
ard  though  lie  was,  is  dearer  to  mo  this  moment  than 
you  are,  madam.” 

“  No  doubt.  Everything  to  its  kind,”  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  chin  pointed,  and  the  beautiful  lips  curled  with 
ineffable  scorn. 

He  saw  their  expression.  It  was  insufferable  beyond 
the  possibility  of-any  spoken  word  to  be.  It  maddened 
him. 

“  It  is  womanly,  isn’t  it,  to  sit  and  insult  a  man  be¬ 
cause  you  have  him  at  your  mercy?  If  you  hadn’t,  I 
—  would  throttle  you,  I  would,  if  you  dared  to  look  at 
me  like  that,  but  you  never  did.” 

“No.  It  took  time  to  penetrate  to  the  hidden  beau¬ 
ties  of  your  character,  and  to  discover  the  splendor  of 
your  antecedents.  It  was  your  amiable  consiii  who 
divulged  the  latter.  She  knew  nothing  could  madden 
me  more.  It  wuis  the  revenge  she  chose,  when  I  re¬ 
fused  to  make  her  tlie  custodian  of  my  secrets,  and  the 
go-between  that  you  allowed  her  to  be  in  your  estal)- 
lishmcnt.  Now  if  you  had  only  employed  the  hercu¬ 
lean  strength  that  you  had  then,  to  throttle  her,  you 
would  have  conferred  a  blessing  on  me,  and  you  your¬ 
self  would  bo  el.-ewhcre  this  evening.  It  was  she  who 
put  those  ridiculous  letters  of  ours  on  your  wife’s  bu¬ 
reau.  She  told  mo  so.  Y^et  the  very  woman  who-e 
happiness  she  ruined  in  life  took  care  of  her  in  deaih. 
Let  nobody  talk  to  me  of  the  law  of  compensation ;  it 
is  nil." 

“  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  your  mischief-making  cou-in,.  lithel- 
inda  Kane,  is  dead,  and  that  Agnes  King,  or  whatever 
her  name  may  be,  was  the  woman  who  nursed  her  till 
she  died,  —  at  least  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she 
did,”  and  Circe,  ri.-ing,  went  to  a  writing-desk  drawer, 
took  from  it  a  newspaper,  and  handed  to  Cyril,  say¬ 
ing:  “  It  came  on  one  of  your  worst  days,  months  ago, 
so  I  saved  it  for  you.” 
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It  WHS  an  Ulni  journal.  Cyril  opened  it  and  read  :  — 

“  Dit'd,  ISlay  31,  at  Tarn>tone,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Ethtliinla  Kane,  of  this  city,  aged  forty-three  years.” 

“  I  lancy  your  own  thoughts  will  be  all  the  company 
that  yon  will  care  for  for  a  while.  Bon  soir"  said  Circe, 
in  a  tone  of  even  sweetness,  through  which  thrilled  the 
ceriain  timbre  of  triumph,  and  with  these  words  she 
glided  out  of  the  room. 

An  hour  later  she  sat  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  French  minister.  One  slender,  satin-covered  foot 
peered  ainl  patterl  out  fiom  the  flounces  of  her  robe. 
Tlie  pink  flesh  tints  of  her  dimpled  arms  were  thrown 
out  in  lustrous  I'elief  by  the  soft  blackness  of  the  laces 
which  enveloped  her.  A  small  tiara  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds  blazed  above  her  coils  of  black  hair,  beneath 
which  the  lovely  face  looked  forth  with  a  dazzling 
fairness  all  its  own.  The  talismanic  emerald  shone  on 
the  uncovered  hand,  which,  fVesh  and  rosy  as  a  childV, 
toye  1  with  a  fan  also  set  with  the  same  gems,  above 
whose  glancing  sheen  the  low-lidded  eyes  were  sending 
out  the  old  alluring  glances  —  oldens  time,  yet  ever 
young  —  to  the  responding  eyes  of  a  young  Austrian 
baron,  who,  banished  from  his  princely  home  for  reek- 
les<  di.ssipation,  now,  with  equal  astonishnicnt  and  de¬ 
light,  lonnd  in  the  wilds  of  Washington  beauty  as 
exquisite,  grace  as  consummate,  and  voice  as  seduc¬ 
tively  low,  as  he  had  ever  met  in  the  courts  of  kings. 

“  It  is  my  birth-month  stone,”  Circe  was  just  mur¬ 
muring  with  a  downward  glance  at  the  emerald  on  her 
finger,  when  she  was  confronted  by  INIrs.  Peppercorn, 
who  paused  belore  the  sofa  on  which  she  and  the 
baron  sat. 

“Pardon  my  interruption,”  said  tbe  senatress,  “but 
how  is  Mr.  King  ? ” 

‘‘  Oh,  so  much  better,  thank  you,”  was  the  answer 
in  sweetest  tones.  “  lie  drove  out  this  afternoon,  an<l 
is  so  neatly  himself  again,  he  insisted  on  my  leaving 
him  fur  a  short  time  this  evening.  I  left  him  enjoying 
his  ne\vs|)aper,  so  you  may  imagine  how  nearly  well 
he  is.” 

“I  can  imagine,”  replied  her  enemy  tersely,  and 
passed  on. 

“  (9yre.vsc  Americaine ! "  murmured  Circe  to  the 
baron,  w  ith  a  pretty  shrug  of  her  wliite  shoulders. 


knowledge  of  each  other.  The  infatuation  each  threw 
over  the  other  hail  long  before  worn  itself  out.  Under 
no  po.s.'ible  condition  could  the  homage  of  any  one  man 
have  Iteen  sutlicient  long  to  such  a  nature  as  Circe’s. 
Vanity,  power,  pleasure,  were  more  to  her  than  love 
alone  in  any  guise.  He  had  nothing  now  to  give  her 
that  she  wanted.  His  glorious  beauty,  wbich  enthralled 
her  most,  was  gone.  IShe  had  more  for  him  than  he 
had  for  her, —  wealth  with  its  boundless  tributaries;  an 
nndimmed  loveliness  of  person,  a  spell  of  attractive¬ 
ness  in  her  presence  ;  many  mental  gifts  and  graces. 
All  these  he  dreamed  once  were  to  be  .solely  his ;  he 
knew  better  now.  How  often  sbe  made  him  feel  that 
the  hours  she  spent  w’ith  him  were  trist  and  flavorless. 

Words  of  fretful  ennui  had  often  passed  between 
them,  but  they  had  never  risen  to  anger,  much  less 
rage,  before  to-night.  He  had  spoken  brutally  to  her, 
he  was  miserably  aware  of  that.  But  who  —  surely 
not  he  —  could  bear  that  look  of  unutterable  disdain 
which  her  face  wore,  and  not  feel  the  impulse  to  blot  it 
out?  Especially  when  he  remembered  what  caused 
it — his  wretched  antecedents.  Was  he  never  to  out¬ 
live  their  reproach  ?  Was  ihe  shadow  which  poverty 
and  misfortune  cast  at  his  birth  to  stretch  athwart  all 
sun>hine  on  his  path,  down  to  the  very  grave?  He  had 
thought  that  it  lay  far  behind, —  that  gloomy  shadow, 
—  that  it  could  never  overtake  him  again.  Never  since 
the  lady  almoners  of  Ulm  had  patronizingly  reminded 
him  of  his  untoward  beginnings  had  any  mortal  re¬ 
called  them  in  his  presence  till  now.  When  he  be¬ 
lieved  them  buried,  forgotten,  they  confronted  and 
taunted  him  again,  on  the  lips,  and  in  the  scorn,  of  tbe 
woman  whom  the  world  called  his  wife.  He  had  be¬ 
trayed  the  one  holy  love  of  his  life,  and  yet  his  heart 
had  never  swerved  in  fidelity  of  yearning  love  toward 
tbe  vagabond  father,  the  dream-like  young  mother, 
who  had  loved  him  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world.  At  least  in  filial  duty  he  had  not  failed.  His 
father  and  mother  were  beyond  his  help,  but  all  that  he 
could  give  them  he  gave  years  before,  in  the  splendid 
monument  which  above  their  dust  mocked  their  life, 
recorded  their  iiames  and  their  sole  child’s  devotion. 

The  last  taunt  upon  them  had  come  back  through 
Linda  —  Linda  at  first  the  blessing,  and  then  the  bane, 
of  his  life.  Liialadead!  He  held  the  paper  before  his 
eyes  with  the  one  hand  left  for  using  now,  and  read 
over  and  over  by  his  shaded  lamp  the  unmistakable 
record  of  her  departure.  It  was  useless  to  deny  it, 
he  felt  that  with  her  a  portion  of  himself  had  gone 
out  of  the  world.  One  of  blood  was  to  him  an  indis¬ 
soluble  bond.  She  had  wrought  him  dole.  Yet  with¬ 
out  her  at  the  beginning  he  could  not  have  lived  at  all. 
He  loved  her,  selfishly  always,  according  to  his  nature. 
She  gave  herself  to  evil ;  but  it  was  for  him.  She 
sinned  ;  it  was  because  she  loved  him.  She  worked  the 
misery  of  others  ;  she  had  not  done  it  if  she  had  not 
loved  him  too  well.  The  one  spring  of  motive  and 
action  in  her  life  had  been  her  love  for  him.  She  was 
parted  from  him,  and  died.  Amid  silken  cushions  and 
iurniture  of  ebony  and  gold,  amid  soft  light.s  and  per¬ 
fumes,  all  that  luxury  could  bestow,  the  mind  of  the 
man  saw  only  the  bare  floor,  the  wooden  chairs,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  little  up-stairs  tenement  in  Ulm, 
and  in  it  a  young  girl  toiling  and  going  hungry  for  a 
little  l)oy ;  and  as  he  saw  it,  with  the  insistent  vividness 
of  reality,  the  paper  shook  in  his  hand,  and  tbe  still 
powerful  frame  shook  with  slow,  convulsive  sobs. 

From  this  same  past  emerged  another  form,  —  the 


Once  life  gave  to  Cyril  King  variety  till  it  brought 
satiety.  The  days  and  the  nights  were  all  alike  to 
him  now.  As  he  lay  back  after  Circe  left  him,  he  lay 
through  nearly  all  his  waking  and  sleeping  hours,  alone. 
His  valet  waited  within  sound  of  his  bell.  His  car¬ 
riage  wailed  for  the  occasional  days  when  he  wjis  able 
to  ride  out.  Circe  made  him  brief  daily  calls  amid  ber 
“rush”  of  engagements.  After  dressing  for  opera, 
party,  or  ball,  .she  would  sit  an  hour  with  him  in  full 
costume.  She  had  not  the  slightest  compunction  alxtut 
going  out  precisely  as  she  did  when  he  was  in  full 
health.  At  present  he  was  not  “  dangerously  sick.” 
His  health  was  only  shattered  for  life.  He  was  cut  oft 
forever  from  active  employment  and  enjoyment  in  the 
midst  of  his  days.  With  preternatural  clearness  of 
mental  vision  he  perceived  at  once  the  glory  of  life’s 
fruition  and  the  impossibility  of  its  possession.  He 
lived  now  in  retrospection  and  introspection.  His 
future  had  no  horizon. 

At  last  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  alone.  Since  his 
birth  he  had  never  I'elt  so  alone  as  to-night.  Circe’s 
evening  call  usually  ended  as  it  began,  in  polite  and 
•miling  indifterence.  They  had  gained  a  perfect 
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form  of  the  child  Agnes,  who  dawned  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  ragged  boy  with  the  face  of  an  angel ;  then  the 
girl  Agnes,  the  love  of  his  first  youth  ;  then  the  wife 
Agnes,  fresh,  fair,  and  happy,  as  she  was  at  first, — 
wan,  worn,  and  sorrowful,  as  he  saw  her  last.  Thus  she 
stood  before  him  now,  as  she  stood  that  last  evening 
in  the  door  of  Lotusmere,  rol)ed  in  pure  white,  her  soft 
eyes  lifted  to  his  with  pitiful  beseeching  as  he  turned 
to  go,  and  with  whom?  His  eyes  had  never  looked 
upon  her  since,  and  yet,  had  he  lived  through  a  single 
day  that  did  not  bring  her  back  as  he  saw  her  there,  as 
she  stood  before  him  now  ?  “I  reap  as  I  sowed,”  he 
■aid,  with  a  heavy  groan,  as  if  he  spoke  to  her.  Nat¬ 
ure  gave  neither  sob  nor  tear  to  the  assuaging  of  this 
pain. 

There  are  moments,  even  in  the  lives  of  the  most 
■elf-loving,  when  the  veil  of  selfishness  drops  off,  and 
the  eyes  of  tlu5  soul,  introverted,  see  it  as  it  is.  To 
a  nature  like  Cyril  King’s  this  moment  could  never 
come  while  his  senses  were  in  the  ascendency.  The 
happiness  of  the  one  loved  best,  how  small  a  drop  that 
had  been  in  the  balance  of  his  desire,  beside  the 
crowding  weight  of  his  own  self-seeking.  How  dis¬ 
tinctly  he  saw  it  now.  How  keenly  he  felt  it,  how 
bitterly  he  regretted  it.  Yet  would  he  ever  have  seen 
it  or  felt  it,  or  regretted  it,  if  he  had  not  come  to  know 
by  bitter  experience  the  very  want  and  loneliness 
which  he  once  so  carelessly  ignored,  and  wilfully  dis¬ 
carded  in  her  ?  Would  the  flattered,  the  all-conquering 
Cyril  have  ever  realized  the  desolation  to  which  he 
once  doomed  another,  had  not  he  himself  sat  down  in 
its  ashes?  God  is  just.  Fate  had  brought  him  at 
last  where  ho  could  behold  himself  and  not  another. 

That  night,  in  the  log-house  at  Tnrnstone.  a  light  { 
burned  late.  Contrary  to  her  custom  at  that  hour,  | 
Agnes  was  not  asleep  beside  her  child.  A  candle 
burned  low  on  the  little  stand  by  Vida’s  bed.  In  its 
flickering  light  Agnes  sat,  her  arms  locked  tight,  her 
head  bent  forward,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the 
sleeping  girl.  There  was  nothing  weird  or  over¬ 
wrought  in  her  aspect,  nothing  wild  or  fevered  in  her 
gaze.  Yet  it  was  full  of  meaning,  and  the  strong 
emotion  which  she  could  not  quite  keep  down  welled 
through  her  eyes  in  an  expression  of  unutterable  ten¬ 
derness.  The  girl,  as  if  conscious  of  this  look  of  love 
brooding  above  her,  stirred  in  her  sleep,  and  smiled. 
As  she  did  so  she  threw  her  arms  above  her  head, 
framing  within  them  her  beautiful  face.  The  veined 
lids  with  their  dark,  curling  lashe.s  shut  in  the  e3'es 
that  were  her  mother’s,  and  with  these  invisible,  every 
tint,  outline,  and  feature  seemed  to  repeat  her  father’s. 
There  was  the  Greek  profile,  the  rose-leaf  on  snow 
of  the  complexion,  the  crinkling  yellow  hair,  like  spun 

gold- 

“  His  face,  his,  before  time  or  evil  had  touched  it,” 
said  Agnes,  as  she  bent  hers  nearer  to  the  one  on 
the  pillow.  “  Can  I,  can  I  give  you  up,  my  darling, 
my  heart’s  life,  my  all  ?  Yes,  for  him.  He  must 
have  you  soon,  1  feel  it.  It  is  he  who  needs  you  now. 
He  is  sick.  I  am  strong.  Nature  has  healed  me.” 

Wo  look  U|K)n  her  face  as  she  leans  forward,  and  see 
that  this  is  true.  Nature’s  bloom  is  upon  her  cheeks, 
its  clear  light  in  her  eyes.  The  wan,  weary,  and  ail¬ 
ing  woman  belonged  to  a  world  of  discords  and  of  pain. 
This  woman  lives  in  concord  with  harmonious  ele¬ 
ments  and  simple  nature.  The  seasons  are  her  min¬ 
isters,  her  closest  companions  the  sunshine,  the  moun¬ 


tain  airs,  the  myrrh  and  frankincense  of  the  summer 
woods.  Pure  physical  health  radiates  from  her  in 
every  tint  and  outline.  The  pure  health  of  the  soul 
shines  tlirough  the  steadfast  eyes.  If  a  lingering  sad¬ 
ness  looks  through  them  still,  it  is  the  sadness  of  one 
who  sheds  a  tear  over  human  fate  even  while  she  con¬ 
quers  it.  Vida  turns  her  face  toward  her  mother  as  if 
to  draw  nearer  to  her,  and  as  she  does  so  her  likeness 
to  her  father  is  startlingly  .apparent.  It^was  as  if  he 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  far  past,  with  the  dew  of 
youth  and  the  freshness  of  innocence  still  upon  his 
face.  As  Agnes  gazed  she  held  her  hand  tight  upon 
her  heart,  and  two  slow  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

‘‘My  love,  my  only  love,”  she  murmured.  ‘‘So  I 
remember  you.  Why  was  I  not  more  patient,  more 
forbearing,  more  hopeful  ?  I  might  have  saved  our 
love  from  wreck.  Now  you  are  smitten,  afflicted,  and 
by  man’s  law  I  have  no  right  to  go  to  you,  to  help 
you,  to  nurse  you,  to  make  you  sure  how  utterly  I 
love  you.  Our  child  can  go.  She  can  go  and  look 
upon  you  with  her  mother’s  eyes,  and  I  —  I  can  live 
alone  —  yes,  to  the  end.  But  my  soul  yearns  over 
you,  and  for  you.  My  heart  cries  for  you,  and  can¬ 
not  he  comforted.” 

Mary  Ben’s  last  letter  had  stirred  the  heart  of  Ag¬ 
nes  from  peace  into  tumult.  It  repeated  the  talc  rife 
in  Lotusport,  that  had  appeared  indeed  in  the  Lotus- 
port  Argus,  that  the  distinguished  member  whose  brill¬ 
iant  talents  had  reflected  such  lustre  on  the  favored 
place  of  his  nominal  habitation,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  community,  had  been  suddenly  struck  by  paralysis 
and  had  lost  all  use  of  his  left  side.  But  JMary  Ben 
with  palpable  delight  added  other  whispers  wliijh  had 
not  yet  been  caught  up  iu  the  air  by  the  omnipresent 
Argus. 

I  ‘‘They  do  say,”  wrote  Mary  Ben,  ‘‘that  he  ben’t 
happy  at  home;  that  the  fine  huzzy  who  does  dare  to 
call  herself  by  his  name  does  pay  small  heed  to  him, 
now  that  he  does  really  need  her.  She  goes  to  routs, 
an’  fine  doings,  more  than  ever  before,  an’  week  in  an’ 
out  ho  is  left  alone  with  his  man.  And  they  do  say, 
too,  that  she  will  sail  to  Europe  soon,  she  is  that  tired 
of  him  now  he  is  ailin’.  An’  I  have  all  this  straighter 
nor  you  would  think,  straight  from  Judy  Harvey  her¬ 
self,  whose  mistress  told  it  right  afore  her,  an’  she 
knows,  for  it  was  with  her,  you  know,  that  Mi.ss  Suth¬ 
erland  used  to  slay.  You  may  reprove  me,  but  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  sorrow  that  now  his  turn  has  come. 
The  house  has  no  tenant  now,  an’  I  do  put  flowers 
on  the  blessetl  little  grave  regular.” 

The  one  gleam  of  comfort  which  this  letter  held  for 
Agnes  was  its  dim  promise  that  Circe  tvas  going  away. 
Her  presence  caused  not  only  emotional,  spiritual,  and 
mental  conflict  and  confusion,  but  by  no  power  could 
Agnes  adjust  any  thought  or  feeling  to  the  fact  of  her 
presence  at  all.  The  moment  that  she  could  even 
antedate  her  absence,  her  heart’s  horizon  began  to 
grow  clear.  Then  at  least  he  could  have  his  child. 

“  Yet  what  folly  to  depend  on  anything  so  vague,” 
her  reason  at  last  compelled  her  to  say.  ‘‘If  she  goes 
to  Europe,  he  in  all  probability  will  go  also.  The 
change  may  benefit  him.  Alasl  what  could  he  do  but 
suffer,  if  he  remained  !  ” 

CHAPTER  XXXI.  AWAKENING. 

It  was  June  again.  It  was  one  year  since  Linda 
died.  Her  grave  in  the  meadow  close  hy  the  wood 
was  covered  thick  with  violets.  It  was  protected  by  a 
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paling,  and  at  its  head  was  a  white  marble  tablet,  bear- 
iug  these  words :  — 

ETIIELINDA. 

SHE  LOVED  MUCH. 

Amid  the  dew  and  balm  and  bloom  of  a  June  morn¬ 
ing,  Agnes  stood  by  this  grave  to  bid  it,  and  all  that 
her  eyes  beheld,  farewell.  The  hour  had  come  for  the 
uprooting  of  more  than  seven  years  of  life,  whose  invis- 
ib  e  fibres  struck  deep  into  the  very  soil  and  clung  with 
tenacious  tenderness  to  every  inanimate  object  which 
met  her  gaze.  From  the  turmoil  of  her  days,  from  the 
trouble  of  her  own  heart,  she  fled  hither.  Here  she 
came  back  to  nature.  Here  she  mixed  with  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Here  she  lived,  without  thinking  of  it,  the  slow’, 
serene,  silent  life  which  gave  simplicity  to  human  char¬ 
acter,  and  symmetry  and  splendor  to  human  thought, 
when  the  world  was  young.  In  the  stillness  of  this 
solitude  the  complex  torments  of  a  false  existence  faded 
out.  Here  the  crushing  weight  of  love’s  anguish  w’as 
laid  down.  Here  the  simple  elements  of  a  pure  and 
natural  life  hud  been  wrought  into  physical  health, 
moral  strength,  intellectual  pewer,  and  the  deepest 
charity  of  heart.  Here  through  great  nature’s  soul 
crept  the  human  bond,  ever  lengthening,  ever  binding, 
of  human  fellowship,  without  which  our  closest  kinship 
with  nature  fails  of  its  full  completeness.  Here  no 
hurry,  no  “  rush,”  no  tumult  of  action  or  of  place  had 
blurred  the  outlines  of  distinct  events,  or  run  life’s  ex¬ 
periences  all  together  into  one  dim  mass  of  memory. 
Time  had  grown  slow  of  step.  In  these  seven  years 
there  was  abundant  room  for  each  thought,  object,  and 
sensation  to  take  and  to  hold  its  own  place.  Each  now 
shone  out  clear  in  her  con>ciou>ness,  luminous  with  its 
own  indwelling  lustre.  Hy  resolving  life  back  to  the 
simplest  dements  of  living,  she  made  the  minutest  and 
keenest  realization  of  life  possilile.  By  escape  from  the 
confusion  of  too  complex  activity,  she  found  time  for  a 
broader  ami  calmer  consciousne.-s.  She  stood  receptive 
to  the  simplest  and  the  subtle-t  impressions  from  visi¬ 
ble  forms,  and  the  invisible  essence  of  things.  Because 
there  was  space  for  every  faculty,  thought,  and  emotion, 
not  one  was  cheated.  She  came  to  be  conscious  of  an 
intense  realization  of  life  through  all  its  purest  attri¬ 
butes,  and  of  that  keen  delight  in  simple  existence 
which  seems  to  be  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  unbluntcd 
childhood  or  undimmed  youth.  Through  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  material  and  spiritual  forces,  her  nature  was 
modulated  to  harmony,  and  she  stoorl  pure  and  free,  in 
the  conscious  tfuitioii  of  being.  Wliat  was  hers  was 
hers  to  the  utmost.  Not  a  fiush  on  the  mountain,  not 
a  light  on  the  lake,  not  a  tint  in  the  foliage,  not  a 
flower  that  she  had  loved  and  tenderl  like  a  sentient 
thing  from  its  spring  birth  to  its  autumn  bed  under  the 
gaiheied  leaves  and  coverlet  of  fir  branches,  that  would 
not  go  away  with  her  as  an  individnal  entity. 

“  J  may  never  see  you  again,”  she  said,  looking 
around  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  friends  ;  “  but  I  hold 
you  each  and  all,  eternal  possessions.  In  my  memory, 
and  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  you  w  ill  never  grow  dim. 
Wherever  I  go  you  will  go  also,  fair  spot  of  earth  !” 

If  with  a  sense  of  wrenching  pain  she  turned  from 
inanimate  objects,  how  much  deeper  was  the  pang  of 
farewell  to  the  friends  who  had  given  to  her  personal 
life  in  this  solitary  spot  all  its  human  interest  and  af¬ 
fection.  Her  head  and  heart  were  full  of  delightful 
purposes  for  the  future  happiness  of  Evelyn  and  Jim. 
No  mutter  how  fur  distant  she  might  be,  she  could  ben¬ 


efit  them  still.  For  the  future  of  Athel  Dane  the  part¬ 
ing  moment  essayed  no  such  assuaging  thought.  Their 
friendship  would  remain,  but  its  hours  of  personal  com¬ 
munion  were  at  an  end.  Henceforth  their  separate  ways 
must  diverge  further  and  further  apart.  Afar  off,  she 
could  follow  him  with  gratitude  and  gentle  remembrance. 
These  were  small  returns  indeed,  for  all  that  he  had 
given  her. 

W'hat  had  he  given  her?  Since  Linda’s  death,  utter 
recognition,  sympathy  entire,  —  silent  in  expression, 
delicate  in  deed,  pervasive  as  the  atmosphere.  For 
more  than  a  year  she  had  lived  in  the  consciousness  of 
being  surrounded  and  supported  by  an  ever  present 
kindness,  that  made  itself  manifest  in  acts  alone;  but 
how  eloquent  were  those  acts  in  thoughtfulness  and  un¬ 
spoken  sympathy.  She  had  long  ceased  to  perceive 
Athel  Dane  in  any  professional  form,  or  in  any  phase 
extraneous  to  the  simple  man.  Of  the  largess  of  his 
nature  he  had  given  spontaneously  and  without  stint. 
His  rugged  strength,  his  large  knowledge,  his  richly 
embellished  mind,  his  sympathy,  virginal  and  quick  in 
its  lately  kindled,  cumulated  power,  —  a  strong  nature 
in  the  first  dawn  of  its  entire  consciousness,  —  had  he  not 
without  a  w’ord  laid  all  at  her  feet  ? 

How  grateful  she  was,  now  that  the  last  day  of  their 
personal  association  seemed  past,  that  through  it  all 
she  had  been  enabled  to  hold  her  friend  as  God’s  mosli 
sacred  gift.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  holiest  trust  a 
soul  could  receive  was  the  keeping  in  any  degree  of 
another’s  nature.  Next  to  her  child,  now.  her  most  sa¬ 
cred  trust  was  her  friend.  So  far  as  she  influenced  him 
at  all,  she  must  answer  to  her  conscience  for  that  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  drag  on  another's  soul;  so 
easy  to  hang  a  weight  on  the  heart  that  loves  us ;  so 
easy  to  chill,  to  wound,  to  disappoint,  to  be  half  false,  to 
tempt  to  some  excess,  though  ever  so  slight,  of  word 
or  deed,  even  the  dearest !  Had  she  never  failed, 
through  some  human  lack  or  limitation  ?  She  could  not 
say  that  she  never  had.  She  felt  sure  only  that  with 
unfaltering  will  she  held  the  soul  of  her  friend  aloft  in 
the  pure  8un!ight,  and  never  preyed  upon  it.  Thus  in 
loneliness,  in  lack  of  sympathy,  in  lack  of  love,  in  the 
hunger  for  affection  that  will  beset  the  strongest  heart, 
in  regret,  in  sorrow,  in  silence,  in  speech,  in  tears  and 
laughter,  with  nature  or  with  society,  her  friend  was 
her  friend  always,  and  to  her  only  her  friend. 

As  Alltel  Dane  rode  toward  the  Pinnacle  that  after¬ 
noon,  he  thought  the  woods  had  never  seemed  so  para¬ 
disiacal  hefore.  Surely  their  fre-hness  was  Edenic. 
They  were  flushed  with  the  dewy  glory  of  a  new  W’orld 
of  bloom.  The  white  star  of  the  strawberry  flower 
gleamed  through  the  malachite  grass,  and  the  rasplterry 
bushes  held  up  their  creamy  clusters  of  blossoms  on 
either  batid.  The  sod  by  the  road  was  set  thick  with 
violets  of  every  lint,  snow-white  8trenke<l  with  purple, 
yellow,  and  the  purest  ultramarine.  The  showy  orchis 
was  royal  in  her  velvet  snood.  And  the  pale  tresses  of 
maitlen  hair,  and  the  emerald  feathers  of  the  ferns,  gen¬ 
tly  swinging  in  the  blue  air,  gave  a  sense  of  calm  and 
of  motion  that  was  at  once  vivifying  and  inspiring. 
The  minor  chords  of  nature,  from  which  autumn  evokes 
the  lcndere-<t  music  of  the  universe,  were  still.  Instead, 
the  airy  dome  of  the  forest  seemed  to  palpitate  with  the 
universal  joy  of  whole  nations  of  birds  who  came  back 
with  the  spring,  to  jubilate  in  their  best  beloved  home. 

Athel  llane’s  thoughts  reverted  to  his  first  ride 
through  this  forest.  It  came  back  a  pal|)ab1e  presence, 
that  wondrous  autumn  day.  He  saw  its  golden  film. 
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he  inhaled  its  fragrance,  he  heard  the  mnnotones  of  its 
music.  Perfect  it  was  in  its  kind.  But  its  lieclic  hues, 
its  filmy  liglit,  its  faint  intonations  seemed  sad  indeed, 
beside  the  fulness  of  utterly  awakened  life,  the  youth  of 
tliis  day.  And  to  him,  there  was  a  contrast  as  keenly 
defined  between  the  man  wlio  rode  through  these  wooiis 
that  day,  and  he  who  basked  now  in  the  freshness  of 
this  day  of  June.  Surely  there  was  a  film  that  envel¬ 
oped  like  an  atmosphere  that  man’s  perceptions.  His 
nature  8i)oke  in  half-tones,  or  was  silent.  Now,  on  a 
high,  bright  plain  of  being,  he  seemed  in  complete  pos- 
se.-sion  of  life.  That  self  which  waited  so  long  dor¬ 
mant  in  nebulm,  —  holding  in  itself  in  unconscious 
Buspen.'ion  the  slowly  quickening  seeds  of  future  activ¬ 
ities,  —  it  had  burst  the  film  of  custom,  of  caste,  and  of 
craft  at  last,  and  in  God’s  spring  air  and  stin.shine,  and 
in  his  hours  of  shadow,  in  solitude  and  in  society, 
everywhere,  it  bore  tlie  finest  fruitage  of  character. 
He  was  full  of  good-will  and  of  enkindling  kindliness  to 
every  one  wlio  needed  such  helpful  gifts,  and  he  found 
that  many  did. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  kind  and  helpful  when  one  is 
happy,  he  thought.  And  then  he  fell  to  wondering 
why  he  was  so  much  happier  than  he  used  to  be ; 
why,  when  for  twenty-seven  years  he  foutid  tioihingin 
mental  theory  or  in  actual  experience  that  brought 
him  real  inward  satisfaction,  it  now  took  so  little  to 
make  him  positively  happy.  A  .snatch  of  blue  sky,  the 
blossoming  earth,  an  embowered  vis'.a  through  the 
woods,  each  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  keen  <lelight. 
Whither  did  that  vista  lead  ?  Athel  Dane  was  not 
pinning  himself  down  to  a  question  in  involved  analyses. 
It  suited  his  mood  Itetter  to  sum  up  his  innocent  joys, 
and  to  thank  God  that  he  had  the  capacity  at  last  to 
find  them  iti  simple  things.  So  Athel  Dane  said  to 
himself,  as  he  looked  on  and  thought  how  that  fragrant 
wood  road  led  to  his  winsome  pupil,  to  his  dear  friend, 
to  the  primitive  life  of  the  Pintiaele.  Its  atmosphere 
was  peace.  He  sought  with  devout  thankfulness  this 
refuge  from  the  selfishness,  the  trauqjing  haste,  the 
limitations  and  disappointments  of  the  world.  Here 
for  an  hour  he  renewed  his  strength,  and  girded  himself 
anew  for  the  race  with  his  fellow-athletes.  So  much  he 
saitl  to  himself,  and  every  word  was  true. 

W’hy  does  the  human  mind  so  often  choose  to  be 
blind  ?  Or  when  its  eyes  of  cqnscioustiess  are  opened, 
why  does  it  so  often  shut  them  agiiin  and  shrink  back 
in  utter  cowardice  from  the  one  pivotal  truth  of  iis  be¬ 
ing  ?  The  central  fact  in  Athel  Dane’s  mind  now  was. 
that  the  log-house  at  the  Pinnacle  was  to  him  the  focal 
point  of  every  human  interest,  the  deepest  spring  of 
every  heavenly  aspiration.  The  moment  had  not  yet 
come  when  he  must  confess  this  to  himself.  Now,  he 
shrank  in  fear  from  its  faintest  inward  suggestion. 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  woods,  he  wondered  why  he 
did  not  see  Vida  with  her  white  frock  afiotit,  coming  to 
meet  him.  She  was  giving  a  last  glance  at  her  Sallust, 
perhaps,  and  did  not  see  him.  Then  it  seemed  strange 
that  no  Kvelui  appeared  to  lead  his  horse  under  shelter, 
as  she  invariably  did,  although  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  necessity  for  her  doing  it.  Now,  no  living  being 
was  visible,  and  the  door  of  the  house  was  closed.  He 
knocked,  but  no  one  answered.  Then  he  lifted  the 
latch  and  went  in.  The  rooms,  unchanged,  were  empty 
of  any  human  presence.  No  glinting  Vida,  glancing  to 
and  fro  with  her  humming  bird  motions.  No  seft-eyed 
friend,  no  bustling  Evelyn,  no  wondering  Jim.  But 
on  the  stand  by  the  door,  there  was  a  small  package 


that  seemd  a  book  under  cover,  and  on  top  of  it  a  note 
directed  to  himself.  He  opened  it  and  read  :  — 

“My  ukau  Fuiend,  —  Sittce  I  saw  you  otic  week 
ago,  I  have  received  a  letter  which  impels  me  to  leave 
this  dear  place  at  once.  I  go  to  take  Vida  to  her  fa¬ 
ther,  who  is  sick  and  alone,  and  needs  his  child.  1  Judge 
from  Linda’s  words  in  your  presence  that  she  told  you 
the  reason  why  I  cannot  obey  the  impulse  of  my  heart, 
and  go  to  him  and  cherish  him  in  his  need  also.  It  is 
not  throu'ih  indifference  that  I  go  without  seeing  you 
again.  Farewells  are  hard  to  bear,  and  it  seems  to  me 
best  that  each  of  us  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  this 
one.  Vida  is  frantic  with  grief  because  she  must  go. 
She  seizes  her  pets  iind  weeps  and  laments  over  them 
in  tones  that  quite  undo  me.  If,  in  addition,  I  had  to 
witness  her  partitig  with  her  beloved  teacher,  I  fear 
that  I  should  be  unfilled  fur  all  that  lies  belbrc  mu,  to 
do  and  to  bear.  Dear  as  this  |)lace  is  to  me,  1  leel  that 
I  cannot  return  to  it  again  without  my  child.  In  a  few 
days  I  shall  sail  for  Europe.  We  may  never  meet 
again;  but  I  shall  never  forget  you.  1  shall  never 
forget  that  you  have  given  guidance  and  instruction 
to  my  child  ;  friendship,  companionship,  and  sympathy 
to  her  mother.  In  this  world  I  can  never  j)ay  the  great 
debt  I  owe  you.  But  through  every  stress  of  lime  and 
change,  my  friend  will  be  ttlways  my  friend,  not  to  have 
or  to  hold,  but  to  pray  for  and  to  remember.” 

He  opened  the  packet,  also  directed  to  himself,  and 
found  w  ithin  a  new  library  copy  of  “  The  Annals  of  a 
Quiet  City,”  with  the  follo\\ing  words  written  on  the 
fly-leaf :  — 

For 

Athel  Dane, 

With  the  grateful  friendship  of  its  writer, 

Ag.nes  Dauct. 

It  fell  from  his  hand.  Agnes’  apparent  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  favorite  book  always  annoyed  him 
when  he  thought  of  it.  And  the  more  sympathetically 
he  learneil  her  mind,  the  more  he  wondered  at  this 
seeming  defect  in  her  appreciation.  It  was  all  re- 
vealeil  now.  These  pictures  of  life,  the.«e  thoughts, 
were  her  very  own.  As  the  outflow  of  her  own  soul 
she  bequeathed  them  to  him  now  in  parting.  It  was 
all  of  herself  that  she  could  give  him.  All?  The 
room  was  still  eloquent  of  her,  —  the  pictures,  the 
lichen  brackets  on  the  wall,  the  moss  basket  swinging 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  open  window,  the  |iiano,  the 
low  chair,  the  work  btisket.  Such  work  as  it  might 
contain  he  had  often  seen  ;  such  work  as  was  shut 
lietw'een  the  covers  of  this  book  he  had  never  seen, 
of  its  possibility  he  had  never  dreamed. 

For  nearly  two  years  he  had  been  a  weekly  visitor 
in  this  house.  He  had  looked  through  and  through, 
he  thought,  the  transparent  soul  of  the  woman  who 
filled  it  with  an  ever  growing  charm  ;  measmed  the 
mind  which  he  knew  gave  of  its  own  grace  to  every 
thought  it  touched;  and  thanked  God  for  the  spiiitual 
nature,  pure  and  deep,  of  whose  presence  he  was  never 
conscious  without' a  sense  of  hushed  and  tender  awe. 
Yet  here  were  depths  of  thought  which  he  had  never 
perceived,  wells  of  feeling  into  which  his  plummet  had 
never  gone  down,  spiritual  insigiit  and  inspiration 
which  he  had  never  reached ;  and  all  had  their  source 
in  the  soul  of  one  who  beyond  his  ken  had  yet  become 
'  ^the  one  central  thought  of  his  being. 
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“  Dolt!  ”  lie  exclaimt'd, *'  I  had  «-yes.  yet  I  saw  not ; 
ears,  yet  I  heard  not  the  finest  symphonies  of  her  spirit. 
Bliml  wiih  self-conceit,  stultified  with  n  consciousness 
of  niasculine  superioi  ity,  I  could  not  perceive  how 
niueli  of  lliniself'  God  could  shut  witliin  one  woman’s 
nature.”  In  his  rebound  from  overweening  self-con¬ 
sciousness  lie  did  himself  iuju-tice.  llis  just  awakened 
sight  perceived  her  with  a  Inshucss  and  clearness  of 
recognition  wliich  is  not  often  granted  to  a  soul  sliut 
within  its  house  of  clay,  and  revealeil  in  the  half  iiglits 
only  of  its  mortal  condition.  Rarely  is  one  comple.x 
nature  more  broadly  discerned  by  anotlier  than  was 
that  of  i\gnes  Darcy  by  Atliel  Dane.  Me  turned 
upon  himself  solely  because  he  had  failed  to  follow  this 
soul  to  the  last  limit  of  its  iiispira'ion. 

Even  now  it  was  for  her  vaiiishnl  presence  that  his 
man’s  heart  cried.  Everything  that  lier  hand  hud 
touched  spoke  for  her.  The  door  would  open  pres¬ 
ently  and  she  come  forth,  lie  must  see  her  dear 
face  again,  lie  must  li-teu  to  her  voice  once  more. 
Gone!  gone  forever!  It  was  not  po-sihle.  He  could 
not  iiave  it  so.  lie  could  not  live  witl'.out  her.  He 
could  not  even  try.  He  sat  like  one  siuiined.  The 
silence  was  dreadful.  Tlie  loud,  ctireless  buzz  of  a 
great  Hy,  droning  through  it  out  to  the  sunshine,  struck 
him  like  a  sting.  The  simple  delight  of  nature’s  un¬ 
thinking  thing  find  power  to  torture  now  one  of  God’s 
grandest  creatures.  Why  this  pain  ?  Why  did  it 
seem  that  a  death-blow  had  struck  to  the  very  centre 
of  life,  that  a  ]iortion  of  tliat  which  was  himself  was 
already  dead 'f  Why?  And  the  imperious  will  clenched 
the  heart  and  mtule  it  answer.  What  was  this  woman 
to  him,  that  even  the  impulse  to  live  seemwl  to  have 
gone  with  her !  He  had  never  ntten  d  to  her  one 
word  of  love.  He  had  never  thought  of  love  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  experience  between  himself  and  her.  She  had 
drawn  him  toward  her  being,  as  light  <lraws  to  it-elf 
the  forms  of  nature,  to  tran-mute,  irratliate,  and  purify 
them.  In  his  conscious  thought  he  had  known  that 
she  was  personally  dear  to  him,  dearer  indeed  than  any 
one  human  being  had  ever  lieen  heforc. 

He  did  not  think  that  this  was  acknowledging  much, 
for  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  loved  any  one 
with  a  strong  personal  affection.  It  seemed  to  him 
tiiat  this  accepted  relation.-hip,  just  as  it  was.  was 
never  to  suffer  change  ;  was  never  to  be  interfered 
with  by  any  of  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life.  He 
was  to  go  on  studying,  preaching,  ministering,  and  at 
last  pi  acefully  to  grow  gray,  and  old,  and  die,  at  Duf- 
ferin.  Agues  Darcy  would  live  on  to  the  end  of  her 
days  at  the  Pinnacle.  By  and  hy,  a  long  time  on,  her 
dark  locks  would  bleach  white,  her  light  step  would 
grow  slow  and  feeble  ;  but  she  would  be  more  than 
ever  besuiiiful  to  him ;  he  should  come  to  the  Pinnacle 
just  the  same,  and  talk  with  her  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
serene  life  p  isf,  and  of  the  serener  life  waiting  just  be¬ 
fore.  In  this  forecast  of  the  future  V’ida  never  grew 
too  old  to  be  taught.  She  was  ever  the  same  perverse 
and  lovesnme  child,  and  he,  her  teacher,  was  delighted 
with  her  acute  iiitelligi'iice  and  swift  ab-orplion  of  any 
knowledge  that  he  chose  to  bring.  All  this  was  desire 
clothed  upon  with  the  semblance  of  verity.  Had  he 
reasoned  he  would  have  owned  that  all  this  could  never 
prove  true  ;  but  he  did  not  reason.  He  desired  .«o 
intensely  that  this  dear  life  should  never  change,  that 
at  last  it  .seemed  to  him  that  it  never  could.  In  this 
teeming  he  said  :  “  Her  friendship  is  dearer  to  me  than 
any  other  woman’s  love  could  be.  If  I  can  sec  her 


face,  if  I  can  listen  to  her  voice,  if  I  can  know  always 
that  she  cares  for  me  as  she  does  now,  I  shall  be  con¬ 
tent,  and  never  sigh  for  a  home,  or  nearer  tie.s,  or  a 
more  entire  relationship.”  He  believed  this  still. 
There  seemed  a  piercing  cruelly  in  its  truth  as  he 
reu'i  asaiu  her  letter.  His  fair  plan  of  life  had  col¬ 
lapsed,  he  sat  amid  its  ruins.  It  was  gone,  it  was 
ended.  It  was  as  dead  to  his  daily  joy  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  Through  the  first  benumbing  .shock 
struck  the  sharp  cimscioiisness  that  she  had  gone  sud¬ 
denly  and  utterly  out  of  his  life.  He  was  conscious  of 
nothing  now  save  that  he  had  lost  her.  Possession  he 
had  never  asked  or  expected.  But  he  had  lost  that 
which  was  all  in  all  to  him — her  presence.  For  this 
his  whole  nature  cried  with  a  yearning  that  could  not  bo 
uttered.  With  a  mighty  groan  he  threw  his  face  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  his  anguish  of  spirit  the  darktiess  ttnd  the 
light  were  the  stiine  to  him. 

Jim  Dare  surveyed  him  thus  in  the  open  door,  with 
his  head  bowfd  upon  his  arm  and  his  face  hidden, 
•lim  had  been  left  to  “look  after  things,”  with  the  in¬ 
junction  from  Evelyn  that  he  was  to  come  up  from  the 
field  when  he  thought  it  was  time  for  the  rector  to 
arrive,  in  order  to  tell  that  gentleman  all  he  knew  of 
the  .sudden  departure.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Athel  Dane,  jierhaps,  if  he  had  come  sooner.  There 
would  have  been  less  time  then  lor  realization.  Now, 
as  the  heavy  step  passed  from  the  soft  turf  to  the  door¬ 
step  it  brought  Athel  Dane  to  a  sudden  sense  of  ap¬ 
pearances.  He  lifted  his  face,  little  dreaming  how 
liaggard  it  looked,  and  guileh  ssly  thought  to  delude 
this  shrewd  son  of  his  mother  into  an  impression  the 
opposite  of  the  real  one,  that  came  to  him  with  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  bowed  head  and  almost  prostrate 
form. 

“It  is  strange  to  find  this  house  empty  and  silent,” 
he  said,  and  started  at  the  unnatural  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  “  I  have  been  spending  the  yme  till  somebody 
came,  in  my  own  meditations.” 

“I  see  you  have,  an’  I  judge  by  your  looks  they’ve 
ben  mighty  on  pleasant.”  was  Jim’s  mental  observation. 
But  personally  he  felt  great  respect  for  the  rector,  and 
his  audible  comment  was :  “  Wall,  I’d  think  it  must 
seem  tol’able  strange,  not  to  find  no  one.  I  come  up 
to  tell  ye.  They  was  awful  .sorry  to  go  off  without 
seein’  on  ye.  Vidy  did  take  on  dreadful.  But  you  see 
Mi-.’  Darcy  got  a  letter  tellln’  of  sickness,  an’  she 
wanted  to  take  tlie  train  to-night.  They’re  pooty 
nigh  the  Lake  by  this  time,”  said  Jim  with  an  honest 
sigh.  “  I  can’t  hear  the  siglit  of  this  room,  my.-elf, 
without  ’em :  I  je-t  can’t.  Stay  till  mother  comes  if 
you  want  to,  Mr.  Dane,  but  I  guess  I’ll  go  back  to 
my  plantin’.” 

Athel  Dane  was  thankful  to  be  alone  again.  Never¬ 
theless  the  realistic  presence  of  Jim  had  recalled  him 
from  the  semi-consciou.sness  of  sorrow  in  which  he 
might  else  have  remained  for  hours.  He  measured 
every  fact  now  with  the  keenest  realization,  yet  with  a 
sense  of  dull  pain  which  seemed  to  him  insensibility. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  reactionary  torpor  of 
extreme  suffering. 

“  I  shall  come  hitlier  often,”  he  said,  looking  about 
the  room.  “  1  shall  make  ibis  place  my  shrine.  Here 
I  can  recall  her  eyes,  her  voice,  the  words  that  she 
said,  the  very  tones  in  which  made  them  dear.  Her 
memory  will  be  more  to  me  than  the  presence  of 
others.”  And  thus  with  one  long,  lingering  gaze,  ho 
turned  slowly  away  and  departed,  with  all  the  grief. 
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though  without  tlie  sin,  with  which  Adam  weut  out  of 
Paradise. 

Tlie  evening  shadows  were  sifting  through  the  um¬ 
brage  of  ihe  trees  as  Alhel  Dane  rode  slowly  back 
through  the  forest.  He  was  glad  that  all  the  morning 
splendor  had  failed  from  the  world,  for  it  had  gone  out 
in  his  heart.  Yet  iu  all  the  desolation  a  voice  perpet¬ 
ually  spoke  that  seemed  sweet  wiih  comfort.  Tlirough 
all  that  desolate  ride  it  said  over  and  over:  “  Through 
every  stress  of  time  or  change  my  friend  will  be  always 
my  f  riend,  not  to  have  or  to  hold,  but  to  pray  for  and 
to  remember.” 

Jim  Dare  illustrated  the  avenge  treatment  which 
the  most  sacred  individual  experiences  receive  from 
the  tongues  of  the  outside  community,  when  leaning 
over  the  counter  of  the  Duflferin  post-office  he  made  a 
picture  for  Stella  Moon  of  the  Dufferin  rector  as  he 
beheld  him  when  he  first  arrived  from  the  field.  “  I 
knowed  he’d  feel  awful  bad,  but  I  didn’t  think  he’d  be 
60  clean  cr.t  up,  if  Mis’  Darcy  did  go  away.  ’Twain't 
no  kind  o’  use,  you  see.  She  alius  kep’  Mister  King’s 
pictur’  by  her,  an’  was  lookin’  at  it  every  chance  she 
could  git.  ]\Iany’s  the  time  I’ve  seen  her  through  the 
winder.  She  eouldii’t  look  both  ways  to  once,  ef 
’t’other  one  was  the  Dufferin  rector.” 

Could  Athel  Dane  have  heard  this  speech,  which  so 
summarily  disposed  of  the  deepest  experience  of  bis 
life  over  the  counter  of  the  Dufferin  post-office,  it 
might  have  proved  a  salutary  tonic  to  bis  mind  in  the 
way  of  Slinging  it  into  healthy  reaction  and  into  read- 
jusiment  witli  the  changed  conditions  of  his  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Hut  of  course  he  did  not  hear  it.  Nor  till 
long  afterwards  did  he  hear  the  tale  which  sprang  from 
it,  which  Stella  Moon  faithfully  promulgated  thioiigh 
the  length  of  the  municipality;  namely,  that  when  the 
rector  was  refu  ed  by  Madame  Darcy,  he  fell  into 
a  swoon,  “  an’  laid  two  days  without  kiiowin’  nothin’,  at 
Evelyn  Dare’s.” 

As  he  did  not  know  of  this  story  while  it  was  flying 
through  the  air,  he  was  eijually  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  it  transformed  him  at  once  into  a  hero  of  romance 
to  the  young  women  of  his  congregation.  He  was 
certainly  surprised  by  a  sudden  influx  of  very  fine 
pocket-handkerchiefs  variou-ly  wrought  by  many  fair 
hands,  and  by  a  new  stock  of  book-marks  of  a  consola¬ 
tory  character,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  mark  every 
saint’s  day  in  the  year,  covered  with  Scripture  phrases 
tending  to  resignation,  bossed  on  white  card  with  black 
and  gold  beads,  or  in  llerlin  yarn  of  a  sanguinary  hue. 
He  was  certaiidy  surprised  and  somewhat  distressed  at 
the  numbers  of  ihe-e  gifts,  but  to  their  special  personal 
iignificiince  he  remained  deaf  and  blind  to  the  end,  to 
the  inward  chagrin  of  more  than  one  damsel  who  in 
secret  sighed  to  console  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.  RETURN. 

The  twilight  still  tinged  the  western  blue,  and  Ve¬ 
nus’  j)rimrose  lamp  flamed  low  above  the  Sound,  .as 
Agnes  with  Vida  by  her  side  once  more  walked  along 
the  path  by  the  water  which  with  her  face  turned 
hithei  ward  she  traversed  so  many  years  before.  The 
toddling  child  of  that  hour  of  flight  was  a  tall  girl  now, 
ns  tall  as  her  mother,  and  walked  beside  her  with  .a 
lightness  and  fleetness  remarkable  in  a  daughter  of 
civilization. 

“  I  cannot  walk  fast,  not  here,”  said  Agnes  slowly. 
“  You  will  see  these  waves,  these  trees,  these  flowers. 


before  you  every  day,  my  darling,  but  your  mother  can 
look  upon  them  only  now.” 

“  Forgive  me,  mamma.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
walking  too  fast ;  but  I  feel  so  excited.  Oh,  mamma, 
I  feel  dreadfully.  I  catmot,  cannot  stay  here  without 
you  !  I  cannot  live  without  you,  my  own,  own  mamma, 
}'ou  know  that  I  cannot.  Let  us  go  back  !  Do  let  us 
go  back,  both,  laith  !  ”  and  Vida,  midwtiy  in  the  path 
that  led  to  Lotusmere,  turned  and  blocked  tbe  way  so 
that  her  mother  could  not  go  on. 

“  Don’t  test  me  beyond  my  strength,  dear  child ;  I 
c.annot  bear  it,”  Agnes  answered  with  broken  voice. 
“  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  live  without  you.  lJut 
your  father,  Vida,  is  almost  helpless,  and  there  is  no¬ 
body  who  loves  him  to  care  for  him  now.” 

“  I  do  not  love  him  !  ”  exclaimed  the  girl  passion¬ 
ately.  *•  1  will  not  love  him.  He  was  not  kind  to  you, 
or  you  would  never  have  left  him.  You  could  not 
love  him.  mamma,  or  you  would  not  have  gone  away.” 

“  I  left  him  because  I  loved  him,  Vida,  and  I  come 
back  to  him  and  bring  you  to  him  because  I  love  him, 
and  because  you  are  your  father’s  as  well  as  your 
mother’s  child.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  my  father’s  child.  I  don’t  want 
any  father!”  exclaimed  Vida,  in  a  climax  of  grief 
Ciiiised  by  the  utter  realization,  now,  that  she  was 
about  to  part  with  her  mother,  that  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  was  to  be  without  her.  “1  —  I  could 
bear  it,  his  being  my  father,  if  you  would  go  in  with 
me ;  go  in  and  stay  with  me,  mtimma.  AVhy  don’t 
you  ?  He  needs  you  more  than  he  docs  me  !  ” 

”  He  does.  Child,  do  not  break  my  heart.  I  can¬ 
not  go  in.  If  I  coidd,  do  you  think  I  should  let  you 
go  to  him  without  me?  ” 

“  If  you  could  !  Oh,  mamma,  you  never  did  anything 
nautrlity,  I  know  you  never  did;  yet  you  say  if  you 
could.  What  is  the  matter?  Why  is  everything 
wrong  ?  ” 

Agnes  hesitated  to  reply.  She  could  not  bear  to 
withhold  any  portion  of  the  truth  from  her  child.  .She 
feared  that  if  she  told  her  that  there  lived  another 
woman  recognized  by  the  world  as  her  father’s  wife,  the 
loving  and  passionate  girl  would  refuse  utterly  to  go  to 
him,  while  her  mother  turned  her  back  on  his  home, 
and  went  forth  alone  like  an  outcast. 

”  Vida,  you  know  that  your  father  was  divorced 
from  your  mother,  but  you  do  not  know  that  he  mar¬ 
ried  again.” 

“iMarried  again!  And  you  alive!  Where  is  she? 
Let  her  stay  with  him!  I  will  not!  I  will  stay  with 
my  own  mother.” 

“  Vida,  we  are  almost  at  your  brother’s  grave.  Let 
us  go  on.  You  remember  little  Cyril,  darling  ?  ”  and 
taking  the  now  unresisting  band  in  hers.  Agnes  led 
Vida  to  the  grave,  almo-t  hidden  by  the  overgrown 
shrubbery ;  yet  fresh  beside  the  marble  Iamb  lay  Mary 
Ben’s  unwithered  flowers. 

Vida  bent  low  and  kissed  them.  “  I  remember  it 
like  a  dream,  mamma.”  she  said,  ‘“that  night  wlien  you 
held  my  hand,  and  I  kissed  this  very  spot  and  said, 
‘  Good  night,  little  brother,’  and  then  you  led  me  away. 
T  can  see  my  red  legs  going  down  the  ganlen  path, 
'riiey  pleased  me  so,  those  red  stocking'',  and  yet  I 
cried  because  my  little  brother  was  in  the  grave  and 
could  not  wear  any.  A  big  man  carried  me  on  to  a 
big  vessel.  It  seems  as  if  I  dreamed  it.” 

”  You  did  not  dre.am  it.  It  happened  just  as  you 
remember  it,”  said  Agnes,  pushing  back  the  long  grass, 
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and  bent  over  the  grave  in  silence.  When  she  turned 
she  drew  Vida  into  her  arms. 

“  My  own,  only  darling,  you  love  your  mother  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“Oil,  mamma!  better  than  all  the  world  beside,  but 
next  to  you  I  love  —  Mr.  Dane.” 

“  You  will  owe  him  affection  and  gratitude  as  long 
as  you  live,  for  all  he  has  done  for  you ;  but  I  don’t 
want  you  to  think  of  him  now  ”  — 

“  I  low  can  I  help  it,  mainiua  I  He  went  to  the  Pin¬ 
nacle  yesterday,  expecting  me  to  render  that  long  page 
in  Sallust.  How  did  he  feel  to  find  the  house  empty 
and  us  gone  ?  Oh,  I  want  to  go  back !  I  am  — 
wretched;  that’s  what  I  am!"  and  the  thought  of  the 
Dufferin  rector  brought  a  storm  of  tears  which  the 
sight  of  her  far-off  little  brother's  grave,  and  her  dimly 
remembered  father’s  house,  had  no  power  to  evoke. 

Agnes  waited  till  her  child  had  sobbed  herself  silent. 

“Vida,  do  you  love  your  mother?”  in  a  tone  of 
absolute  anguish. 

“  Yes,  mamma,  you  know  I  do,”  said  the  young 
voice,  now  subdued  to  meekness, 

“  Do  you  love  her  enough  to  do  what  she  asks  you 
to  do  without  outcry,  because  it  gives  her  pain  ?  ” 

“I  —  hope  so,  mamma.” 

“  Do  you  love  her  well  enough  to  try  to  believe  that 
it  is  harder  for  her  to  turn  her  back  on  her  only  child, 
than  it  is  for  that  child  to  go  from  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mamma,  I  do.” 

“  Do  you  love  3'our  mother  so  much,  that  for  her 
sake  you  will  try  and  do  everything  for  your  father 
that  she  would  do  if  she  could  stay  with  him  and  care 
for  him  herself  ?  ” 

“1  —  will  try,  mamma,” 

“  Do  you  love  your  own  mother  so  well,  that  be¬ 
cause  she  loves  him  you  will  love  him,  your  own 
father,  till  he  makes  you  love  him  for  his  own  sake  ?  ” 

“For  your  sake,  mamma,  for  your  sake,  I  will  — 
I  will  try  to  love  him.” 

“Then  come  with  me.”  She  snatched  her  to  her 
breast  and  held  her  tight.  She  kissed  her  forehead,  her 
eyes,  her  mouth.  She  strained  her  to  her  heart  in  one 
long,  agonized  embrace,  then,  speechless,  led  her  up  the 
lawn  path  toward  the  house.  ■  The  lower  shutters  were 
not  closed.  A  light  shone  faintly  out  on  the  back 
piazza.  It  br.rned  in  Cyril’s  old  study.  Softly  Ag¬ 
nes,  leading  Vida,  stole  up  to  the  window. 

“  Look  I  ”  she  whispered,  “  look !  There  —  is  your 
father.” 

The  back  of  his  chair  was  toward  the  window.  His 
face  in  profile  was  distinctly  visible  from  without.  He 
was  lying  far  back  in  an  extension  chair,  his  entire 
form  supported.  Against  the  table  beside  him  leaned 
a  crutch  and  cane.  On  it  stood  a  shaded  lamp,  papers, 
and  books.  One  arm  was  outstretched  listlessly  tow¬ 
ard  them,  but  he  was  gazing  into  the  grate.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  Circe  that  morning,  saying  that 
on  Saturday  she  should  sail  for  Havre  in  the  French 
transatlantic  steamer,  L’lmiteratrice.  He  was  won¬ 
dering  why  this  announcement  did  not  move  him 
more ;  why  she  already  seemed  extraneous  to  his  ex¬ 
istence,  forming  no  intrinsic  part  of  it.  Because  she 
was  not,  he  was  here  to-night  in  his  old  home,  his  first, 
his  only  home.  He  had  never  forgiven  her  insult¬ 
ing  allusion  to  his  parentage.  Her  taunt  that  she  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  all  the  luxuries  of  his  existence  roused 
ins  latent  manhood  to  the  rescue  of  his  self-res()ect. 
In  health  he  was  certainly  in  no  wise  dependent  upon 


her  for  anything  save  the  unusual  splendor  of  her 
abode  and  equipage,  which  she  chose,  and  which  it 
pleased  him  that  she  should  support.  His  own  in¬ 
come  from  public  and  private  sources  was  ample  for 
any  modest  style  of  living.  Nor  with  all  his  lavish 
tastes  had  he  been  a  spendthrift.  When  cut  off  by 
broken  health  from  public  place  and  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  still  owned  Lotusmere,  and  possessed  a 
uiotlerate  income  from  investments. 

That  night  as  he  sat  alone  with  the  journal  telling 
of  Linda’s  death  in  his  hand,  he  said,  “  Better  poverty,” 
for,  compared  with  the  splenilor  wliich  surrounded  him, 
anything  that  he  could  command  by  his  own  means 
was  poverty,  “belter  poverty  than  all  this  from  a 
woman’s  bounty,  when  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  me. 
I  shall  go  back  to  Lotusmere.  If  she  does  not  choose 
to  go  with  me,  she  can  stay  away.” 

“  I  shall  go  back  to  Europe.  If  he  does  not  choose 
to  go  with  me,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  a  living 
death  to  be  obliged  to  drag  about  a  halMead  man, 
triste,  tetu,  as  he  is  now.  I’ll  do  it  no  longer.  The 
world  is  wide.  This  aoung,  handsome  man  brings 
Europe  back  again;  its  slow,  delicious,  intoxicating  air, 
its  courts,  its  conquests.  Whj'  have  I  stayed  in  this 
barbarous  country  so  long?  Because  1  was  idiot 
enough  to  allow  myself  to  be  infatuated  by  one  mis¬ 
erable  man.  The  spell  is  broken.  I  am  going.”  So 
said  Circe’s  fluent  brain,  wliile  she  tappecl  her  pretty 
foot  on  the  Turkish  rug  at  the  French  minister’s,  and 
smiled  upon  the  young  Austriati  baron  above  her 
emerald  studded  fan. 

Both  had  carrieil  out  their  resolve.  Mrs.  Sutherland 
King  was  ready  to  sail,  and  Mr.  Cyril  King,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  liad  come  back  to  the  quiet  retirement 
of  Lotusmere.  He  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  dream. 
All  his  later  life  looked  faded  out.  While  living  it  he 
had  avoided  entering  this  house,  and  especially  this 
room.  It  seemed  to  comfort  him  tiow,  even  while  it 
made  his  loneliness  more  utter.  It  was  Agnes  who 
stood  on  the  threshhold,  his  girl-wife  ;  he  saw  her  again 
as  he  used  to  see  her,  in  those  first  bright,  happy  days. 
Oh,  how  was  it  that  he  was  ever  harsh  and  selfish  and 
stern  with  her  when  she  loved  him  so  much  that  his 
lightest  look  was  her  law  I  It  was  because  he  was  so 
selfish,  that  he  had  no  comprehension  how  much  such 
love  was  worth.  He  knew  now  to  the  deepest  depth 
of  his  lonely  heart,  that  it  was  worth  more  than  all  the 
world  beside.  He  thought  of  his  lost  boy,  his  only  son, 
into  whose  little  life  crept  so  faintly  a  father’s  tender¬ 
ness.  In  this  very  room  he  looked  upon  him  last,  and 
as  the  face,  seraphic  in  death,  came  back  to  him,  he 
groaned  aloud. 

And  he  had  a  little  daughter:  Vida,  the  image  of 
himself.  Had  a  daughter!  she  was  not  dead.  She 
must  be  living  still,  somewhere  in  the  world.  How 
old  ?  JMore  than  twelve  years.  If  he  could  but  see 
her!  He  had  no  right;  he  knew  that.  Yet  it  was 
not  through  utter  indifference  that  he  had  sought  no 
sign  of  her  all  these  years.  How  could  he,  when  she 
was  with  her  mother  ?  How  could  he  confront  that 
mother?  How  could  he  look  into  the  eyes  of  Agnes, 
his  wife?  He  never  could.  He  longed  to  .«ee  her; 
but  if  she  were  to  stand  before  him  now,  he  would  hide 
his  face  from  her  truth-searching  gaze.  But  if  Vida 
would  appear,  if  he  could  see  her  golden  head  come 
in  that  door  where  her  young  mother  used  to  stand,  she 
would  be  to  him  as  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven. 

The  mother  and  daughter  stood  trembling  without, 
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each  face  close  to  the  window-pane.  With  every  hreath 
Agnes  strained  V^ida  tigliter  to  her  heart,  as  if  she 
could  never  let  her  go. 

Cyril  groaned  again,  and  turned  his  head  restlessly 
toward  the  door. 

“Now!”  said  Ague.*,  draw'ing  Vida  swifily  away. 

“  YoKr  futher!  dear  cl.ild.  reiucmber  tliat !  Love  him  ; 
—  for  your  mother's  sake,”  and  with  an  almost  super-  j 
human  ell'ort,  she  put  from  her  own  hreast  the  clinging 
girl,  opened  the  outer  door,  and,  in  tones  that  were  a 
low  wail,  said  :  “  Go,  go  to  him  !  Jf  yon  love  me,  do  | 
not  come  hack.”  She  gently  thrust  Vida  in,  dost d  the 
door,  and  shut  her  inside.  Then,  with  a  (aint  cry, 
wrung  from  love  and  anguish,  tlie  mother  turned  and 
sped  alone  (  lit  into  the  night.  ' 

The  moment  that  Vida  linind  herself  in  the  dim  hall 
alone,  s«  parattd  from  her  mother  hy  the  door  which  i 
that  motlier's  haml  had  shut,  with  that  mother’.s  last 
injunction  still  ringing  in  ear.s  and  heart,  Iier  own 
wild  impulses  for  the  instant  seemed  to  he  allayed,  and 
she  had  hut  one  thought  :  that  was  to  do  her  mother’s 
hieding.  “  I  hate  him;  I  do!”  she  said  with  suppressed 
fury,  drawing  up  her  tall,  slight  figure  till  it  seemed  the 
incarnation  of  chil  iish  majesty.  “I  hale  him,  for  he 
was  not  good  to  you,  mamma,  hut  I’ll  do  as  you  tell 
me — if  it  kills  me,”  and  V’ida  pushed  on  to  the  door 
that  she  knew  opened  into  the  liluary. 

A  faint  knock,  so  faint,  indeed,  that  the  solitary  in¬ 
mate  of  the  room  tliought  it  miot  lie  a  fancied  sound, 
though  he  again  turnecl  his  head  uneasily  toward  the 
door.  Another  knock,  faint,  quick,  yet  tinglingly  de¬ 
fined.  Sickness,  weakness,  and  remorse  had  filled  Cyril  j 
King  with  superstitious  feeling.  The  knock  was  so  | 
unusual,  yet  so  certain,  that  his  heart  heat  quicker,  and  , 
the  last  tinge  of  color  faded  from  his  face,  lie  felt  as  if 
he  had  lost  the  power  of  articulation.  Another  knock, 
more  wiry  and  quicker  than  the  other. 

“  Come  in,”  said  a  hollow  voice.  1 

The  door  opened  slow!}'.  On  the  threshold,  gazing  ! 
intently  in,  stood  a  young  girl  dressed  in  white.  Her  i 
face,  as  white  as  her  diess,  was  set  w'ithin  shining  ; 
masses  of  yellow  hair,  and  lit  with  a  pair  of  large  eyes,  ' 
which,  in  their  preternatural  e.xeitement,  seemed  to  ; 
flash  and  dame  like  stars.  I 

“  Great  God  !  ”  It  was  the  only  exclamation  of  the  i 
occupant  of  the  chair.  That  .the  image  in  the  doorway 
could  he  of  actual  flesh,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  think,  ' 
for  he  recognized  at  once  the  face  of  his  child,  .^fter  , 
all  slie  ha(l  died.  Ilis  prayer  was  granted,  and  she  \ 
was  now  sent  to  him  to  show  him  the  exceeding  loveli-  j 
ness  of  the  daughter  that  he  had  ignored  and  lost.  I 
The  figure  neither  advanced  nor  retreated.  It  was  I 
impossible  for  Cyril  to  go  to  it.  Vida  was  held  mo-  ! 
tiouless  and  speechless  hy  a  conflict  of  emotion  more 
overpowering  than  his  ow  n.  Her  purpose  was  to  obey  i 
her  mother,  yet  she  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  do  it.  | 
The  longer  she  gazed  upon  the  man  in  the  chair,  the  ! 
more  her  soul  rose  up  against  him.  I 

“I  —  hate  — you.” she  said,  slowdy  advancing  a  few  | 
steps  over  the  tlire>hold.  “  Wliy  were  you  wicked  to  1 
my  mother!  Why  must  I  come  back  to  you  —  when  j 
you  don’t  love  me,  or  love  my  mamma?  It’s  because  I 
she  —  loves  you.  'Why  will  you  love  him,  mamma?  | 
If  you  will,  I  cannot  do  as  you  tell  me.  I  try,  and  I  j 
cannot  —  oh,  I  cannot!”  and  with  one  long,  piercing 
cry,  Vida  sank  down  midway  in  the  room. 

That  cry,  so  human,  so  girlish,  so  hysterical,  was  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  Cyril  King.  His  transcendent 


and  terrible  little  visitor  at  least  was  not  a  ghost.  Vida’s 
pure,  strong  health  would  not  allow  her  to  faint  away. 
She  simjily  sank  down  under  her  own  overpowering 
excitement.  She  very  soon  arose  again. 

My  darling,”  said  her  father,  in  the  gentle>t  voice, 
“  will  you  go  to  the  little  stand  over  there,  and  till  a  glass 
with  wine  and  drink  it?  It  will  do  you  good.” 

“  'I'liank  you,  hut  I  never  drank  any  wine;  perhajis 
my  mamma  would  not  like  to  have  me;  so  I  would 
rather  not.” 

“  Very'  well,  then  you  needn’t.  Will  you  bring  that 
little  low  chair  here,  and  sit  down  and  talk  wiih  me?” 

Vida  did  as  she  was  asked.  She  sat  down  before  her 
father,  hut  not  near  to  him. 

“  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?”  asked  Cyril  King, 
gazing  upon  her  face  with  inexpressible  sadness. 

“Vida  King,  mamma  says.  I  thought  my'  name  W'as 
Vida  Darcy.” 

“  Where  is  your  mamma  ?  ” 

“  Out  there  !  Out  there  in  tfie  dark !  ”  and  she  rose 
to  her  feet  again  with  the  rising  torrent  of  emotion. 
She  strained  her  eyes  to  see  if  her  dear  mother  was 
looking  in  upon  her  that  moment  through  the  window', 
hut  saw  nothing. 

“  Out  there  !  ”  exclaimed  Cyril  King  with  transfig¬ 
ured  countenance,  as  he  vainly  tried  to  turn  his  head 
far  enough  to  see  the  window.  “  Out  there  !  Go  and 
entreat  her  to  come  in!  ” 

“  She  w'ould  not  come.  She  told  me  if  I  loved  her 
I  would  not  come  hack.  That  is  why —  Are  you  mv 
father?” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  love  my  mother  ?  ” 

“  God  knows  I  do  love  her,  Vida.” 

“If  you  loved  her,  how  could  you  be  so  wicked  to 
her  as  —  as  to  marry  somebody  else  and  she  alive?” 

“  Kecause  I  was  a  wicked  man,  Vida.  But  if  I  was 
never  punished  before,  I  am  punished  now,  when  my 
only  child  tells  me  that  she  hates  me.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hate  you,”  said  Vida  with  a  soften¬ 
ing  voice,  “  hut  I  can’t  help  it  when  she  tells  me  to  love 
you  for  her  sake.  You  must  have  been  very  had  to 
her,  or  she  would  come  in.  Why  don’t  she  come  in? 
How  can  I  live  without  my  mother !  and  she  says  I 
must  stay  with  you  and  comfort  you.” 

“  She  does  ?  And  you  don’t  want  to  ?  I  don’t  blame 
you,  ni}'  child.” 

“  I  would  want  to  —  I  mean  I  would  he  willing  to,” 
said  Vida  with  a  longing  thought  of  the  far-off  Pinna¬ 
cle,  “  if  my  mamma  could  st.ay  too.  Why  did  she  ever 
go  away  from  here?  I  remember  this  room,”  looking 
around,  “  I  remember  when  mamma  led  me  hy  the  hand 
down  the  lawn  in  my  red  stockings.  What  was  it  for? 
You  hadn’t  married  anybody  then,  had  you  ?”  with 
rising  wrath. 

One  thing  w'as  perfectly  apparent  to  Cyril.  Agnes 
had  never  told  of  his  shortcomings  to  their  child.  The 
very  tumult  of  passionate  giief  amid  which  she  now 
spoke  and  acted  was  partly  caused  by  the  conflict  in 
her  mind  of  facts  dimly  guessed  at,  or  still  more  dimly 
remembered.  Her  affections  and  her  perceptions  w'ere 
all  at  war.  She  looked  like  a  wild  dove  beaten  about 
in  a  hopeless  storm. 

“  My  darling,  would  you  mind  coming  and  sitting  a 
little  nearer  to  your  father?”  he  asked  tenderly. 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly,  hut  did  not  move. 

“  Your  father  cannot  come  nearer  to  you,  or  he 
would.” 
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This  time  her  glance  fell  upon  the  helpless  arm,  the  i 
supported  form,  and  she  moved  her  chair  perceptibly,  | 
yet  a  very  little  way,  forward. 

“  I  want  to  see  you,  Vida.  I  want  to  see  how  much 
you  look  like  your  dear  mother.” 

She  held  the  little  chair  in  her  hand  now,  and  drew  ; 
it  on  where  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp  fell  full  upon 
her  face.  He  was  dumb  before  the  vi>ion  it  revealed 
to  him.  Tiiere,  relined  into  early'  girlhood,  were  the 
perfect  outlines  of  his  own  once  niagnifu'ent  form : 
there  the  curling  mas-es  of  amber  hair,  the  line,  im-  ' 
perions  features  —  alibis.  But  the  great,  soft,  »pies- 
tioning  eyes,  lit  with  liiful  flames  that  seemed  to  go  out  I 
in  dew,  eyes  that  looked  forth  like  two  exile*,  from  the 
splendid  beauty  in  which  they  were  set  —  these  w'ero 
the  eyes  of  a  girl  that  looked  U|)  to  his  in  love,  once, 
ages  ago,  by  a  gate  in  old  Ulm. 

You  have  your  mother’s  eyes,  V'ida,”  he  said  at  last, 
and  his  own  were  dim. 

The  chair,  unconsciously  it  seemed,  came  a  little 
nearer. 

“  I  have  been  a  bad,  sellish  man,  Vida.  I  never  de¬ 
served  the  love  of  your  dear  mother.  My  love  was  like 
myself.  I  took  everything,  and  gave  what  was  con¬ 
venient.  I  loved  your  mother  truly,  at  first,  but  I 
loved  myself  and  my  owm  gratitication  better  than  all 
the  world  beside.  I  never  meant  to  be  faBe  to  your 
mother,  but  I  was,  and  she  left  me ;  left  me  that 
night  she  led  you  down  the  lawn.  Two  years  later  I 
was  divorced,  and  married  another.  That  woman  by 
law  is  now  my  wife  ;  that  is  why  your  dear  mother  says 
she  cannot  come  to  comfort  me.  I  have  never  forgot¬ 
ten  you,  V’ida.  I  have  always  loved  my  child.  How 
could  I  come  to  you,  or  send  for  you,  when  I  had 
treated  your  mother  so  badly  ?  Will  you  believe  me, 
when  1  tell  you  that  every  year  since  she  left  me,  1 
have  longed  more  and  more  for  a  sight  of  her  dear  face, 
for  the  sound  of  her  voice,  telling  me  thtit  she  forgave 
me  ?  I  never  loved  her  as  I  love  her  now  —  when  it  is 
too  late.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Vida,  the  w'rong  I  have 
done  you?  Can  you  hate  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
repent,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  of  my  many  sins.  Can 
you  hate  me  a  little  less  ?  ” 

“I  —  I  don’t  hate  you  now.  I  am  sorry  for  you.” 

“  1  want  you  to  be  sorry  for  me,  Vida.  I  am  all 
alone  now,  as  much  as  your  mother,  and  1  cannot  walk  | 
about  ns  she  can.” 

“  Can’t  you  walk  at  all?”  in  tones  of  {lity.  “  I  am  so 
sorry  for  you  ;  I  ”  —  rising  and  standing  close  to  him  — 

“  I  love  you  — almost.  1  could  quite,  if  mamma  could 
come.  I  don’t  see  any  other  woman,”  gazing  about  as 
if  the  feminine  foe  to  her  happiness  might  be  suspended 
on  the  wall.  “  I  don’t  understand  about  two  wives  at 
once.  I  hate  her  now,  that  other  wife.  I  shall  always 
believe  that  my  mamma  is  your  wife,  and  nobody  else.” 

“  I’ve  always  been  troubled  with  that  belief  myself, 
Vida ;  if  I  had  not,  I  should  have  got  more  enjoylnent 
than  I  did  out  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  pots.  My  mamma  never 
told  me  about  them,  or  Mr.  Dane  either.” 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Dane  ?  ” 

“  He  is  the  Duflerin  rector,  and  my  teacher.” 

“  Oh  ho !  Is  he  young  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Mamma  says  he  is.  He  used  to  be  so  lone¬ 
some-looking  ;  but  he  isn’t  now.” 

“  What  has  revived  his  spirits?” 

“  Evelyn  says  it’s  his  rides  to  the  Pinnacle  every 
week,  that  have  done  him  so  much  good.” 


“  So  he  came  to  the  Pinnacle  every  week  ?” 

“  Yes.  every  IMonday,  to  hear  niy  lessons.  I  can 
rea  l  in  Sallust,  aii<l  I’m  in  algebra.” 

“  Do  yon  care  for  him  ?  ” 

•*  Very  much.” 

“  How  much  ?  ” 

“  More  than  for  any  oi\c.  e.xcept  mamma,”  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

“  Does  your  mamma  care  as  much  for  him  as  you 
do  ?  ” 

*•  I  think  not.  Tt  don’t  seem  as  if  she  did.  But  she 
Ukrs  him.  I  know  she  does.” 

“  She  does!  why  do  you  think  so?” 

“  Why.  how  could  she  help  liking  him  !  He  has 
taught  me  for  two  years  —  everything  I  ought  to  know'. 
And  he  brings  nnmma  books.  And  they  talk,  when 
my  lessons  are  over.” 

“Oh!  they  talk,  do  they?  What  do  they  talk 
I  about  ?  ” 

“  riie  first  time  he  came  to  the  I’innacle,  they  talked 
about  religion.” 

•*  And  never  mentioned  the  subject  since  ?  ” 

“Not  as  they  did  then.  ^Ir.  Dane  looked  very  se¬ 
vere  at  mamma,  because  she  ciitl  not  go  twenty  miles  to 
church,  but  she  didn’t  mind.” 

“'Ihen  your  ^Ir.  Dane  is  a  sort  of  gospel  marti¬ 
net  ?  ” 

“I  don't  know  what  that  is.’’ 

“  It’s  a  religions  tyrant.  So  he  wishes  to  force  your 
mother  to  go  to  his  confounded  church,  and  dares  to 
look  severely  at  her  ?  ” 

•’  Oh,  no.  he  don't !  ”  with  an  air  of  injury  worthy  of 
her  sire.  “  He’s  never  looked  severely  at  her  since  that 
lirst  time.  He  hK>ks  —  ah,  I  think  he  looks  as  if  he 
liked  her  ever  so  much.  His  face  grows  so  gentle 
when  bespeaks  to  her.  He  is  very  nice,”  with  another 
deep-dratvii  sigh. 

Cyril  King  groaned.  n 

“  His  church  is  not  confonndetl,”  said  Vida,  recalling 
the  opprobrious  epithet.  “  It’s  it  beautiful  .-lone  church 
with  a  tower,  a  Gothic  church  with  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows,  ami  a  gretit  tirgan,  1  never  knew  anything  so 
pleasant  as  to  go  and  hear  the  chants,  and  —  and  to  see 
Mr.  Dane  in  a  gown,  and  to  hear  him  preach.  I  un¬ 
derstood  every  wonl  he  said.  It  was  ail  about  how  we 
should  govern  our  ow'ti  spirits.  I  thought  he  meant 
me.  I’ve  such  it  temper,  and  I  can’t  govern  it.” 

“  You  will  never  govern  it  any  better  for  listening 
to  that  man.  No  wonder,  Vida,  you  have  no  love  lell 
for  your  father.  That  fellow'  has  taken  it  all.” 

“  I  don’t  like  you  to  call  him  a  ‘  fellow,”’  said  Vida, 
drawing  back.  “It  don’t  sound  nice.  He  is  a  gentle- 
j  man  ;  mamma  says  so.  How  can  I  help  caring  for  him, 
j  when  he  has  been  so  good  to  me  ?  ” 

!  “  And  your  father  has  not.  Go  on,  child,” 

I  “  And  so  good,  so  very  good,  to  mamma.  I  care 
I  most  for  him  becatise  of  that.” 

I  And  your  father  has  not.  It  is  too  true,  Vida  I 
I  reap  as  I  sowed.” 

“  He  says  that  there  is  not  another  woman  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  my  mamma.” 

He  did  !  ” 

Yes,  he  told  me  so.  and  that  I  must  try  to  be  like 
her.  I  never  can.  Why,  do  you  know,”  —  in  tones 
of  awe,  —  “  my  mamma  writes  books  out  of  her  own 
head  !  ” 

“  Books  !  What  kind  of  books  ?  ” 

“  Nice  books,  very  nice  books.  She  wrote  one  for 
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boys,  about  a  boy.  She  put  in  many  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  litlle  brother ;  she  said  she  did.’’ 

A  heavy  shadow  passed  over  Cyril  King’s  face.  I 
“  Books !  How  did  she  ever  happen  to  write  books  ?  I 
And  when  they  were  written,  what  could  she  do  with  j 
them  up  there  in  the  woods  ‘i  ”  j 

“  Slie  could  send  them  to  her  publisher,  and  get  j 
money  for  them.”  said  the  princess  Vida  superbly.  , 
“  So  your  mother  has  a  publisher  !  ”  I 

“  She  has  three  or  four.  She  has  had  them  this  long  ! 
time.  Why  shouldn’t  she  have  publishers,  if  she  can  | 
write  books  ?  ”  | 

“  It’s  not  every  one  who  writes  books  who  can  get  a  | 
publisher.  It  strikes  me  as  the  oddest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,  that  your  mother  has  written  a  book,  to  say 
nothing  of  publishers.” 

“  Book  !  She  has  written  more  than  one  or  two. 
The  second  one  she  wrote  is  ‘  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
City.’  Mr.  Dane  thinks  everything  of  it,  though  he 
don't  know  that  mamma  wrote  it,  or  that  she  ever  wrote  | 
any  book.  But  he  never  speaks  as  you  do,  as  if  she  | 
couldn’t  write  one,”  said  Vida,  in  tones  of  deep  resent-  | 
meat.  > 

“It's  not  that  I  think  she  couldn’t,  but  that  I  think  | 
of  her  in  such  a  different  way.  I  knew  she  could 
paint.  I  wonder  how  she  came  to  write  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  was  in  her  to  do  it,  I  think,”  and  the 
young  haughty  head  went  proudly  up.  “  She  sent  away 
what  she  wrote,  becau>e  she  must  have  money  to  pay 
for  her  food  and  mine,  and  for  our  clothes,  and  for 
Evelyn’s  rooms,  and  for  books,  and  for  everything  we 
had.  Who  would  do  it  if  my  mamma  didn’t  work  ?  ” 

“  I  would  gladly  have  sent  your  mother  money,  Vida, 
all  you  and  she  would  have  needed,  but  I  did  not  know 
where  she  was.  And  if  I  had,  I  should  have  known 
also  that  she  would  not  wish  to  take  it  from  me.” 

“No.  How  could  she  when” —  and  Vida  again 
looked  anxiously  about  the  room. 

“  You  will  see  no  one  here  to  trouble  you,  Vida,” 
said  Cyril  gloomily.  “The  person  you  naturally  dread 
and  dislike  will  not  come  back  perhaps  for  a  year. 
Till  she  does,  will  you  be  my  little  comforter?”  sadly. 

“  You  say  your  dear  mother  brought  you  here  for  that, 
and  I  think  she  would  not  have  brought  you  if  she 
had  not  by  some  means  known  that  1  was  alone.” 

“  Perhaps  Mary  Ben  told  her  when  she  wrote.” 

“  Does  Mary  Ben  write  your  mother  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Every  month.  She  has  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  She  has  gone  to  stay  at  Mary  Ben’s  to¬ 
night.  Oh,  mamma !  my  own  mamma !  ”  and  Vida 
again  gazed  toward  the  darkened  window. 

So  it  was  in  the  sailor’s  house,  the  little  house  down  at 
the  Front,  that  Agnes  —  once  his  Agnes  —  would  sleep, 
if  she  could  sleep,  that  night.  And  her  own  pretty 
room  overhead  em|)ty,  and  he  here,  and  their  child  ! 
A  sudden  cry  came  up  from  his  heart  for  her.  He 
could  be  nothing  more  to  her.  He  knew  that,  but  if  | 
he  could  see  her  sitting  there  where  Vida  sat,  if  he  | 
could  only  see  her  long  enough  to  ask  her  forgiveness  | 
before  they  parted  forever,  that  would  be  much,  how 
much  to  him  now.  : 

Vida  withdrew  her  long  gaze  from  the  window’  to  1 
see  two  large  tears  in  her  father’s  eyes.  She  had  . 
never  seen  tears  in  a  man’s  eyes  before.  “  Oh,  don’t, 
please  don’t  cry !  ”  and  the  same  instant  her  soft  hand  i 
was  wiping  the  tears  away.  Did  mighty  nature  assert  | 
herself  in  the  touch,  and  through  it  thrill  the  myste-  j 
rious  bond  of  blood,  the  same  in  each  heart  ? 


“  If  I  don’t  love  you  quite,  I  will  try.  1  do  love  you, 
if  you  love  mamma.  I  only  hated  you  because  I 
thought  you  didn’t  love  her.  If  you  are  sure  you  do, 
then  I  love  you,  and  you  are  my  very  own  papa,”  and 
the  girl’s  arms  were  altout  her  father’s  neck  now.  The 
faded  gold  and  the  gold  nndimmed  touched  in  their 
mingling  locks,  and  the  breast  of  manhood  shook  with 
deeper  throes  than  could  possibly  wiing  the  giilish 
heart. 

The  storm  of  emotion  had  sobbed  itself  out,  w'hen, 
uplil'ting  his  head  suddenly,  Cyril  said  :  “  You  won’t 
care  so  very  much  for  that  —  that  —  curate,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  must,  papa.  I  shall  care  for  him  always.” 

“  Dreadful  !  ”  groaned  Cyril ;  “  I  know  he  is  a  prig.” 

“If  you  will  call  Mr.  Dane  names  I  can’t  love  you 
if  I  do  try,  and  I  want  to  love  you,  papa.  3Ir.  Dane 
is  —  is  —  beautiful !  ” 

“Oh,  dear!  But  you  are  sure  that  your  mother 
don’t  think  so  ?  Sure  she  don’t  think  him  a  god  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  ,‘'he  don’t  act  as  if  she  did.” 

“  You  are  sure  you  only  care  for  him  a  little  ?  You 
don’t  love  him  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  how  much ‘care’  it  takes  to  make 
love.  I  —  I  feel  as  if  I  worshipped  him.  I  didn’t 
know  it  when  I  w.as  at  the  Pinnacle.  I  never  .<aid  so 
before.” 

“  No,  you  don’t  worship  him.  either.  Yon  only 
think  so  because  he’s  a  long  way  off.  I  believe  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  an  undue  influence  over  your  mind. 
I  detest  the  fellow.” 

“  Theti  I  can’t  love  you,  papa.” 

“  Then  I  doti’t  detest  him.  But  never  mention  his 
name  to  me  again.” 

“  You  called  him  a  ‘  fellow  ’  over  again.  I  —  I  think 
it’s  too  bad,”  with  a  bitter  sob. 

“  There,  there  !  Don’t  cry,  and  I’ll  never  call  him 
so  any  more.  You’re  a  tyrant,  Vida.  You  are  ruling 
your  sick  parent  with  a  rod  of  gold.  ATid  your  mother 
writes  books  !  What  a  ptiir  you  must  be  !  ‘The  An¬ 
nals  of  a  Quiet  City.’  To  think  my  Aggie  wrote  it ! 
I  read  it  long  ago,  Vida.  The  name  attracted  me, 
‘  Ulm  Neil.’  I  knew  some  Ulmite  wrote  it,  ’iwas  so 
full  of  Ulm ;  and  to  think  it  was  your  mother !  Did 
she,  Vida  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  In  Evelyn  Dare’s  little  back  bedroom.” 
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How  was  it  with  the  wife  and  mother,  out  alone  in 
the  darkness?  As  she  rushed  down  that  lawn  path 
her  feet  faltered  when  she  reached  the  grave  of  her 
child,  and  she  sank  down  upon  it.  She  had  known  no 
grief  so  bitter  as  this  which  now  wrung  her  heart,  since 
she  sat  there  on  the  night  of  her  first  flight.  Even 
then  her  child  went  with  her  to  cheer  her  desolation. 
Now,  after  having  lived  so  long,  loved  and  renounced 
so  much,  she  was  going  forth  to  unknown  lands  alone. 
She  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  free-will,  the  final 
seal  of  her  life-long  love.  And  having  made  it,  her 
own  being  arose  in  bitter  revolt  against  the  loneliness  of 
her  lot.  Why  must  she  live  on  to  the  end,  bereft  of  all 
that  women  hold  most  dear  ?  Surely  she  had  wrought 
no  wrong  to  any  living  creature,  had  committed  no 
known  sin,  which  should  doom  her  to  desolation  all  her 
days.  Home,  husband,  children,  love,  friendship  even 
—  why  was  she  robbed  of  them  all?  She  shrank  biick 
from  it,  she  could  not  bear  it,  the  life  of  thought  and 
of  unceasing  toil  unlightened  by  the  love  that  should 
be  its  inspiration,  which  she  saw  lengthening  put  before 
her,  and  that  only,  down  to  the  very  gate  of  the  grave. 
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“My  child,  my  child  !”  and  it  was  for  the  child  on 
earth,  not  the  child  in  heaven,  that  slie  cried.  Above 
her  was  the  night  sky  of  June,  and  its  questioning 
Stars.  Before  her  the  great  Sound  rolled  in,  hipping 
wiih  hungry,  human  cry  the  stolid  sands  on  its  siiore. 
Was  there  not  a  tone  insatiate  in  every  voice  of  nat¬ 
ure?  The  very  universe  seemed  to  voice  her  cry  of 
immortal  want.  Behind  her  was  her  home,  her  only 
home.  In  it  sat  her  husband,  yes,  her  husband,  her 
child,  while  she  sat  here,  nothing  hers  but  a  grave. 
Nothing,  nothing!  Her  face  lay  prone  upon  it. 

“I  am  tired,”  she  said,  “  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  go 
another  step,  as  if  I  could  not  think  another  thotight, 
as  if  I  could  not  endure  another  pang.  If  all  might 
end  here  and  now,  I  woidd  thank  Ood.”  But  she 
drew  heivelf  up  at  last.  She  knew  that  she  must  go 
on.  She  turned  to  go  down  the  narrow  path  to  IMary 
Ben’s,  and  the  lighted  windows  drew  her  gaze  back¬ 
ward. 

Ah,  if  she  could  but  see  them  once  again  before  the 
ocean  was  set  between  them  and  her,  —  just  once,  just 
their  faces  together,  to  carry  away  with  her.  That 
picture  would  he  so  much  l»etter  than  nothing  to  her 
heart.  She  believed  she  could  look  tipon  it  now.  She 
would  not  go  near,  not  very  near;  she  would  stand  on 
the  ground,  outside  the  piazza,  where  it  would  tiot  be 
possible  for  them  to  see  her;  and  as  she  said  this  she 
was  already  retracing  her  steps  over  the  lawn.  Her 
feet  chiiig  to  the  turf  that  they  might  send  forth  no 
sound,  ami  paused  at  la-t  when  she  stood  in  direct 
line  with  the  inmates  of  the  library. 

Cyril’s  face  was  distinctly  visible  and  Vida, —  yes, 
Vida  was  ju-t  rising  from  a  low  chair.  The  mother, 
with  wildly  beating  heart,  saw  all  that  came  after,  the 
advancing,  the  retreating,  tlie  angry  gestures,  the  dewy 
glances  of  her  child.  In  spite  of  her  own  injunctions 
she  knew  that  child  too  well  to  believe  she  would  open 
her  heart  to  her  father,  or  reach  his,  without  a  struggle. 
But  her  aft’cctious  would  triumph  at  last;  she  knew 
that.  Holding  fa-t  her  own  heart,  she  waited  for  that 
triumph  out  in  the  darkness  alone.  Then  sin*  could 
go  her  way  s:iying,  “  It  is  well  with  him.”  She  did 
not  falter  even  when  the  cry  came  through  the  window, 
“  Mamma !  my  own  mamma  !  ” 

She  saw  the  one  outstretched  arm,  she  saw  the 
young  head  bent  down,  she  heard  the  sobs  of  man  and 
girl ;  then  she  would  not  sink  to  earth,  she  fled. 

cn.vPTKK  xxxni.  retuibutjox  :  nEWAUD. 

Is  there  any  sense  of  human  helplessness  so  utter  as 
that  one  feels  in  the  black  night  of  a  storm  at  sea? 
The  aby-s  above,  the  abyss  beneath,  the  vast  hollow 
between,  torn  by  the  fury  of  elemental  conflict,  and  re¬ 
sounding  with  the  rush  and  roar  «)f  its  revolt.  Agnes 
held  fast  to  her  berth  while  one  in-tant  the  great  ship 
seenu'd  plunging  downward  into  a  gulf  of  waters,  and 
the  next  vaulted  up,  shuddering,  upon  the  jiitch  of  a 
spasmodic  wave;  then  it  shook,  it  rolled  to  tind  fro.  as 
if  its  mighty  bars  W'ere  about  to  ptirt  and  go  down  for¬ 
ever;  yet  it  went  on.  The  wind  shrieked  thiongh  the 
cordage  and  tore  everything  in  its  path.  Lights  went 
out,  voices  called,  bells  rang,  the  great  heart  of  the  en¬ 
gine  struggled  with  convul-ive  thiob  against  the  throes 
of  oct  an,  as  if  it  were  a  death-struggle  to  see  which 
should  stop  and  which  be.at  on.  The  ocean  and  the 
sky  seemed  to  collapse  together. 

If  light  could  have  fallen  upon  this  sight  it  would 


have  stripped  it  of  all  its  mystery  of  terror.  But  in 
darkness  and  helplessness  human  hearts  and  voices 
were  crying  out  to  Heaven.  Groans  and  prayers  and 
shrieks  of  terror  came  up  from  the  lower  deck.  The 
great  saloon  was  full  of  solw  and  murmured  prayers. 
While  the  crying  of  little  children  and  the  moaning  of 
the  sick  added  the  final  note  of  human  appeal  to  the 
miserere  of  the  tempest.  Agnes  clung  to  her  couch  in 
that  silent  daze  of  faith  and  prayer  which  in  some 
org.anizations  is  the  result  of  extreme  danger  descend¬ 
ing  upon  extreme  sorrow.  It  was  awful.  It  was  like 
the  night  of  judgment.  If  she  could  stand  long 
enough  to  help  anybody,  how  gladly  she  woidd  try. 
It  was  impossildc.  She  could  do  nothing  but  lie  there, 
be  thumped  about,  and  await  the  end.  Of  course  the 
end  was  very  nigh.  The  great  ship  must  divide  and 
go  down,  it  was  dreadful  that  those  little  children, 
those  tender  ’vor  en,  must  be  engulfed  in  the  ravening 
sea ;  but  she  could  not  save  them.  .She  was  goimz  down 
with  them,  and  of  her  human  sorrow  that  would  be  the 
end. 

“It  is  well,”  she  said  with  a  weary  sigh.  “I  am 
tired.  What  could  music,  or  art,  or  high  thought  bo 
to  me  now  ? 

"  Wo  are  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I !  ” 

“  It  is  cold,”  she  murmured  with  a  shudder,  ns  a 
mounting  sea  rushed  in  a  whirlpool  over  the  deck, 
“  very  cold  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  in  it.  That  of  me  which 
feels  warmth  or  cold,  that  thinks,  loves,  and  suffers,  will 
not  be  in  the  sea  but  at  rest,  —  at  rest  in  peace,  through 
the  merciful  love  of  God,  at  rest  in  Him,  somewhere 
in  his  universe.  Father,  forgive  my  sins,  and  keep  my 
darlings  as  in  the  hollow  of  thy  loving  hand  forever  aud 
forever.” 

On  this  prayer  the  morning  dawned.  The  storm 
went  down.  The  uuiver.^e  looked  one  waste  of  waves. 
The  ocean  was  a  heaving  plain  of  gray.  A  firmament 
of  sullen  gray  came  down  to  meet  it.  'Out  of  both  came 
a  mighty  moan.  Now  and  then  two  waves  would  rise 
up  from  their  iinea-y  bed  with  foaming  mane,  collide, 
fly  on,  topple,  and  tall  with  a  roar  of  pain.  Great 
shreds  of  ragged  mi-t,  torn  from  the  long,  low,  level 
cloud  that  barred  the  watery  waste,  went  scurrying  by. 
The  muffled  thud  of  a  gun  throbbed  through  flying 
storm-mist  that  still  clung  to  the  sea.  I’resently 
through  its  opaque  gr:iy  glimmered  a  signal  light. 
Then  another  cannon  boom  shuddered  out  into  space. 

‘•A  ship  in  distress!”  was  the  low  cry  that  flew 
from  gratefid  lip  to  lip  on  Imrd  the  strong  Cunarder, 
that,  outriding  the  storm  unvanqui-hed,  bore  every  soul 
of  her  precious  humau  freight  into  the  gray  morning 
dawn  nnharmed.  “  A  shij)  in  distress  !  ” 

livery  oflicer  and  man  of  the  crew,  from  the  captain 
to  the  stoker,  beaten  and  worn  as  they  were  with  the 
long  night  watch  and  work,  stood  none  the  le-s  alert  to 
answer  to  the  cry  for  human  help.  Kvery  moment  the 
shock  of  the  gnn  became  nearer,  the  gleam  of  the  sig- 
n.al  light  clearer ;  at  last  came  the  hoar.-e  sheut :  “Ship 
ahoy!”  The  cry  of  the  human  voice  struck  through 
every  listening  heart,  thrilling  and  chilling  it  as  no 
boom  of  cannon  couM. 

This  is  what  the  straining  eyes  on  the  deck  of  the 
Cunarder  saw  in  that  gray  dawn,  in  that  sullen  waste 
of  wave,  and  storm :  A  dismembered  steamer,  all  odds 
against  if,  fighting  with  the  sea,  on  the  last  edge  of 
doom.  Out  of  the  beating  mist,  out  of  the  mighty 
swell,  she  bore  upon  them,  her  cordage  flying,  her  masts 
splintered,  her  bulwarks  broken,  she  rolling  and  careen- 
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ing  at  the  maniac  will  of  the  waves.  Through  the 
ru.'h  of  wind  niul  water  struck  tlie  steady  pulses  of  the 
pumps  a’ul  the  clear,  assuring  human  cry  of  “  Brave 
my  l)oys !  ” 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cunarder  a  great  shout  of 
joy  broke  into  the  cry  of  despair  whicli  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  rose  from  the  decks  of  L’Imperalrice.  It  was  tlie 
signal  that  made  the  awful  struggle  for  life  begin. 
With  the  shout:  “  lioats  out!”  and  the  counter  cry 
from  nnmbeiless  distracted  voices:  *•  AVe  are  sinking  !” 
a  jianic  began  whose  extremity  of  human  terror, 
seltisliiiess,  and  despair,  no  words  of  any  human  lan¬ 
guage  are  in  the  least  degree  adequate  to  portray.  In 
vain  the  boats  of  both  ships  were  lowered.  In  vain 
the  worn-out  voice  of  the  brave  captain  of  L’lmpera- 
trice  essaieil  to  restrain  the  mortal  tumult.  Every 
man  forsook  wheel  and  pumps,  and  each  one  struck  out 
for  his  own  life.  Men  clang  to  belaying  pins:  men 
lashed  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  slavering  bul¬ 
warks ;  men  seized  life-preservers  and  leaped  into  the 
sea ;  men  bore  down  into  the  already  overcrowded 
boats,  trampling  women  and  children  beneath  their  feet. 
Tlie  shrieks  and  prayers  of  women,  the  wailing  of  in¬ 
fants,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  command,  the  groans 
and  oaths  of  men.  In  vain  the  commander  of  the  Cn- 
naider  in  trumpet  shout  declared  that  with  men  at  the 
pumps  and  wheel,  without  selfishness  or  self-desti  ac¬ 
tion,  every  one  might  be  saved.  It  is  as  easy  to  quench 
flame  with  oil  as  to  restrain  with  speech  the  frenzy  of 
human  panic  confronting  death. 

Agnes  gazed  from  the  very  edge  of  the  deck,  her 
heart  panting,  her  senses  strained  to  anguish  of  sight 
and  of  hearing,  her  faculties  tortured  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  comprehending  all,  her  soul  agonizing  to  save, 
while  her  leeble  hands  hung  helpless. 

“  When  they  reach  us,  when  they  arc  safe  on  board, 
I  can  d'»  something,  something,  for  them,  those  poor 
women  and  children.  If  I  could  but  reach  them  there  ! 
If  I  could  stay  this  holocaust!”  And  with  tliese  words 
a  low,  piercing  cry  seemed  to  be  crushed  out  of  her  own 
heart.  A  woman  that  instant  was  thrust  back  tipon 
deck  by  a  crowd  of  trampling  men,  and  the  last  boat, 
with  its  frenzied  crew  pu-lied  off.  Agnes’  eyes  had 
re.'ted  for  motnents  upon  the  slender  figure  of  this 
woman,  as  she  had  seen  it  driven  on  by  the  crushing 
crowd.  AV’as  there  one  hope  left  for  her  now  ?  Would 
the  toppling  L’Imperatrice  stay  above  water  long  enough 
fur  tlie  boats  to  unload  and  push  back !  She  had  on 
no  life  preserver.  There  must  be  one  near  at  hand. 
Agnes,  leaning  far  over  the  deck’s  railing,  between  her 
lifted  hands  tried  to  call  to  the  worn  in  to  out  one  on, 
but  her  soft  voice  was  caught  up  and  borne  back  by  the 
wind. 

Nevertheless,  standing  apart  from  the  crowd  who 
now  rushed  to  the  other  end  of  the  ship  to  watch  the 
advance  of  the  struggling  boats,  something  in  her 
attitude  and  gestures  caught  the  attmition  of  the  de¬ 
spairing  woman  left  behind.  She  stretched  forth  her 
bands  in  m  ite  entreaty,  she  turned  her  face  in  last  ap¬ 
peal, —  the  face  of  Circe  Sutherland.  Her  hands 
were  outstretched  for  help.  The  hands  of  the  woman 
opposite  were  outreached  to  save.  In  that  instant,  in 
that  long  la-t  look  of  commingled  pity  and  despair,  each 
knew  the  other.  In  another  a  cry  ot  terror  broke  from 
both.  'I'ho  deck  of  L’lmperatrice  heaved  upward. 
She  rolled,  she  threw  her  bows,  she  shuddered,  then 
with  one  slow,  awful  plunge,  sucking  the  last  boat  with 
all  its  living  freight  into  her  swirl,  milking  a  whirlpool 


that  seemed  to  drag  the  stanch  Cunarder  after  her  iti 
her  wake,  she  went  down. 

Agnes  saw  the  womin  opposite  throw  her  white 
ar:ns  upward,  her  head  heavenward,  saw  her  fair,  fair 
upturned  face  sink  down,  down  into  the  gray  waste,  the 
solibing  wave.s  close  over  it  and  shut  it  out  of  sight ;  and 
as  she  saw  it  she  fell  forward,  lost  to  all  mortal  con- 
8ciousne.<8. 

I’erhajis  ten  days  after  the  last  event  occurred,  Vida, 
reading  the  morning  journal  to  her  father  in  the  break¬ 
fast  room  at  Lotusmere,  gave  with  girlish  voice  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  its  personal  significance  this  an¬ 
nouncement: — 

New  York,  June  26. 

The  agent  of  the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company 
has  received  the  following  despatch  from  the  manager  of 
the  line  in  Baris:  L’  Inqieratrice  was  disabled  by  burri- 
cane  ami  sunk  .Tune  lo,  one  thousand  miles  from  Havre. 
Eirst  olli  •er  and  twenty  passengers  lo^^t.  Eighty  pas¬ 
sengers  saved  by  an  English  ship.  All  speak  in  praise 
of  the  lamented  Captaiu  Rousseau,  who  was  cool  and 
brave,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  sea.” 

Agnes  rested  at  Lucerne.  Already  the  shores  of  the 
idyllic  Vierwald'tiidter  See  had  taken  on  for  her  the 
tender  aspect  of  familiar  reminiscence.  She  sought  it 
as  a  chosen  refuge.  The  shocks  through  which  she  had 
passed  left  her  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
ordinary  travel.  She  was  haunted  by  a  face  :  a  face 
that  had  so  stamped  itself  iqion  her  soul  that  it  could 
never  liule  our.  Till  her  late.-t  breath  she  was  to  see  it  in 
all  the  startling  distinctness  with  which  it  now  gazed  in 
upon  the  very  eyes  of  her  soul  in  the  agony  of  utter, 
final  appeal.  Agnes  was  destined  never  to  be  left  to 
hate  even  those  who  had  wronged  her  most.  She  was 
created  for  love,  suffering,  help,  and  forgiveness.  To 
her  Linda’s  death  wiped  out  Linda’s  life.  She  shrank 
from  Circe  Sutherland.  Her  soul  abliorred  her,  her 
heart  hated  her  in  moments  while  she  lived.  That 
dying  gaze  annulled  the  capability  of  resentment  in  the 
emotions  of  Agnes.  “  Where  is  her  soul  ?  ”  she  said, 
and  her  own  seemed  to  follow  out  after  it.  and  to  brood 
over  it  with  sorrowful  prayer  and  ineffable  pity. 

She  had  just  passed  a  crisis  in  her  life.  Slie  knew  it. 
She  was  sure  of  it.  She  seemed  to  have  no  strength 
nor  knowledge  nor  desire  to  begin  life  anew.  If  there 
was  more  work  for  her  to  do,  the  strength  to  do  it, 
the  wisdom  to  know  it,  the  desire  for  it,  would  be 
granted  her.  She  must  wait.  She  must  hold  all  her 
being  receptive  to  the  undreamed-of  good,  if  so  be,  un¬ 
known  and  unaware,  it  awaited  her.  In  this  spirit  she 
wandered  through  the  Forest  Cantons  which  border  the 
fairest  of  all  Swiss  lakes.  She  met  pleasant  people. 
She  made  dear  friends.  But  when  she  turned  from 
their  smiles  and  kindly  accents  ^‘he  knew  that  with  them 
all  .>^110  was  no  less  alone.  Her  heart  cried  dumbly  for 
her  child,  yearned  over  the  hapless  image  of  the  man 
who  was  once  her  husband,  went  back  in  tender  grati¬ 
tude  to  her  friend.  The  three  lived,  yet  was  she  alone. 
If  they  were  but  dead  to  her,  then  she  could  bury  them 
and  go  on.  She  could  put  the  garments  that  cloihed 
them  in  her  thought  aside,  hide  them  out  of  sight,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  live  anew.  Because  they  were  not  deail,  but  liv¬ 
ing,  she  could  not  put  them  from  her.  Every  fibre  of  her 
lieing  seemed  to  cling  to  them,  and  as  she  tried  to  turn 
and  go  on  without  (hem,  she  toiind  that  it  could  not  be, 
she  carried  them  with  her  still  and  ever.  They  were 
with  her,  yet  they  were  not  hers.  They  filled  all  her 
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thouglits.  and  yet  site  was  alone.  She  could  not  go 
back.  Slie  could  not  go  on.  She  could  hut  wait  and 
look  and  listen. 

Kven  these  she  was  unwilling  to  do  at  first.  In  her 
utter  desolation  when  she  turned  tioin  her  child,  it 
geenied  to  her  that  even  nature  cotild  he  nothing  to  her 
more.  What  would  be  all  its  elemental  beauty,  void  of 
the  human  afiection  and  compatiionghi|)  which  is  its 
soul?  Then  she  was  lashed  by  ocean.  Its  terrific 
energy,  its  glut  of  human  sacrifice  before  her  very  eyes, 
still  made  memory  .shudder.  That  face,  that  fair,  fair 
face!  should  she  not  forever  see  it  .sinking,  sinking  into 
the  engulting  waves?  Slowly  through  all  this  pain, yet 
day  by  day,  she  seemed  to  leel  on  her  wounds  a  touch 
of  healing. 

The  mother  Nature  distils  the  needed  elixir  for  each 
hurt  chihl.  Through  her  quiet  waters  peace  stole 
to  Agnes.  Through  the  uplifting  of  her  mountains 
Agnes  grew  silently  once  more  toward  .>itrength.  Not 
even  the  conscious  hetirt  could  shut  out  from  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  aitttned  .sense  the  myriad  rivulets  of  delicately 
melodious  sound  that  rippled  inward  from  car  to  soul. 
Not  even  this  selfishly  asseiling  pain  could  close  her 
eyes  upon  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  iinimagined 
hues  creejiing  tenderly  up  to  liyr  across  the  shifting 
grass,  throbbing  before  her  sight  in  blending  clouds  of 
emblazoned  mist,  or  tingeing  inacce.ssible  snow-peaks 
with  the  dawning  blush  of  unfolding  rose. 

The  mighty  tnother !  Kvery  where  was  she  not  one  ? 
The  massed  cloud  moving  northward  from  the  liernese 
Alp.«,  it  was  the  very  same  that  she  had  .seen  before 
panoply  the  lowlier  mountains  beside  the  blue  lake  of 
another  hemi-phere.  The  vagrant  vapors  roving  in  aiul 
out  amid  the  bewildering  rocks,  how  often  far  aw.iy  she 
had  seen  them  cleft  and  carried  upward  before  the 
wind  to  the  highest  country  of  cloud.  The  opalescent 
veil  of  (ilm  trembling  above  the  Righi  Kulm,  did  it  not 
shimmer  Itefore  the  green  Pinnacle  across  the  seas? 
The  stony  rampart  of  that  Western  monnttiin,  was  it 
not  the  satne  stuff  as  this  which  had  defied  tiges  of 
itorm  ill  the  scarred  head  of  domed  Pilatus?  Here 
and  there  might  be  change  in  heights  and  outline, 
in  more  awlid  effects,  in  a  new  atmosphere,  yet 
through  all  there  was  no  hint  of  strangeness.  The  one 
mo:her  ministered  to  her  child  here  as  there. 

It  was  as  if  the  same  lichens  purpled  the  rocks,  the 
same  insects  hum  ned  in  the  air,  the  same  crickets 
chirped  in  the  moss,  the  .same  grasshoppers  vaulted 
through  the  pennoned  grass,  the  same  flaming  butter¬ 
flies  flickered  past.  'J'he  racing  streams  scampering  to 
the  vales  lielow  were  but  the  far-off  trout  brooks  that 
•he  loved.  The  hills  held  in  their  hollows  tiny,  tremu¬ 
lous  lakes  of  liquid  blue,  tender  as  the  lakelets  of  her 
far-off  North.  The  translucent  wateis  of  Lucerne 
and  Zug  were  not  more  profoundly  azure,  more  in¬ 
tensely  emerald,  than  the  gleaming  reservoir  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Tarn.  Kven  the  tinkling  bells  on  the  necks  of 
the  Alpine  kine  and  goals  made  her  shut  her  eyes  till 
she  saw  again  the  grazing  cattle,  the  grassy  pasture,  the 
glinting  spring  before  Evelyn’s  lo;'-house.  In  nature 
all  was  kinship,  companionship.  Even  the  associations 
of  this  historic  spot  were  all  of  personal  heroism,  of  the 
grand  democracy  of  a  valorous  race.  Benumbed  as  she 
was,  it  was  not  possible  fqreven  her  to  sail  up  and  down 
this  lake  hallowed  by  the  legends  of  liberty’,  to  vi-it  the 
Mecca  of  Switzerland,  to  stand  at  the  .shrine  of  its  hero, 
and  not  feel  the  old  passinn  for  hum  in  freetlom,  for 
human  growth,  quicken  again  above  the  ashes  of  her 


heart,  and  her  silenced  faculties  through  the  dull  sense 
of  pain  awake  to  somewhat  of  their  primal  power. 

Thus  without  con.scious  volition  she  began  and  fin¬ 
ished  tasks  that  never  seemed  to  be  tasks.  Imper¬ 
ceptibly  she  sought  the  iidnistry  of  labor.  And  one 
superlative  evening  she  heard  herself  exclaim  :  “  Thank 
God  for  work!  It  gives  me  to  others,  and  makes  me 
forget  the  weakness  that  is  myself.”  Even  these 
words  she  said  with  a  hand  upon  her  heart.  She  had 
received  no  letter  from  \’ida  written  since  the  wreck 
I  of  LTmpcratrice  was  known  in  America.  She,  in  her 
letters  to  her  daughter,  had  made  no  reference  to  it. 
They  did  not  know  at  Lotusmere  the  name  of  the 
ship  in  which  she  sailed.  She  had  written  to  Vida 
just  as  she  would  have  done  had  her  eyes  never  be¬ 
held  that  awful  catastrophe.  She  sent  words  only  of 
love  and  cheer  and  help  to  her  child.  She  sent  no 
personal  message  to  that  child’s  father  ;  but  every  line 
that  she  wrote  tendi-d  to  make  her  child  more  thought¬ 
ful,  helpful,  and  loving  toward  him.  Two  letters  from 
Vida,  lull  of  passionate  love  and  longing  for  her 
mother,  fidl  of  tender,  pitiful  regrets  for  her  father, 
had  reached  Lucerne.  But  they  were  written  before 
she  could  have  received  Agnes’  letter  announcing  her 
own  arrival  there.  Since  then  no  word  had  cheered 
the  dreadful  silence.  As  it  lengthened  by  days  and 
weeks  it  seemed  to  Agnes  that  nothing  but  the  new 
power  to  work,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it.  kept  her 
alive.  It  was  not  Cyril!  A  life,  an  awftd  death,  sep¬ 
arated  him  from  her  forever.  She  expected  no  word 
from  him.  But  their  child,  —  Vida,  her  bright,  bright 
Vida,  her  ever-loving  Vida,  —  why  did  not  she  speak 
to  her  exiled  mother  ? 

With  this  cry  in  her  heart  she  sat  at  her  window 
in  the  Pension  Wallis.  Her  eyes  followed  the  winding 
waters  of  the  Reuss,  past  the  Capellbriicke,  past  the 
Reussbriicke,  past  the  Muhlenbriicke,  past  the  blue 
Lucerne,  till  they  rested  on  the  truheated  peaks  of 
the  Righi  sheathed  in  glowing  red ;  while  above,  thin 
clouds,  ro.se-flushed,  streamed  upward  like  the  smoke 
of  incense  from  a  mighty  altar  of  worship  set  alone 
in  the  universe.  It  was  natural  as  her  breath,  this 
far,  high  outlook.  It  seemed  to  translate  and  uplift 
her  far  above  the  human  sorrow  tugging  at  her  heart. 
At  such  height,  where  no  discord  of  earth  could  reach, 
there  must  be  peace.  The  sense  of  far-off-ness,  of 
uplifting,  of  divine  repose,  which  it  gave,  was  evanes¬ 
cent  ;  but  brief,  visionary  as  it  might  be,  how  it  broke 
for  the  moment  the  tense  strain  of  suffering  and  en¬ 
durance  !  There  was  a  coming  back,  always  a  com¬ 
ing  back,  but  somewhat  of  the  pure  strength  of 
heaven’s  own  lights  seemed  to  come  back  also,  to 
make  easier  to  the  tired  heart  the  taking  up  of  the 
burden  that  for  a  moment’s  renewing  it  dared  to  cast 
down. 

A  faint,  quick  tap  on  the  door  of  her  room  brought 
Agnes  back  from  the  ampler  ether  above  the  Righi. 

Come  in,”  she  said  gently,  thinking  it  Fifine,  the 
maid. 

The  door  opened  tremulously,  and  thinking  a  new 
pensionnaire  had  mistaken  the  room,  she  rose  to  rectify 
the  mistake. 

A  head  gleaming  with  golden  hair,  a  young  face 
radiant,  yet  almost  painfidly  excited,  appeared. 

“  Vida  !  Oh,  my  child  1  ”  and  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  each  with  a  cry,  rushed  together. 

One  stood  behind  —  a  man  smitten  with  premature 
age,  leaning  on  crutch  and  cane.  His  curling  yel- 
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low  hair  was  streaked  with  gray,  his  face  was  lined 
with  suffering,  not  with  years.  When  tliis  man  and 
woman  last  stood  face  to  face,  neither  had  outpassed 
the  glory  of  youth.  Then  the  man  was  dazzling  as  a 
god  in  the  untouched  splendor  of  his  manhood. 
Then  the  woman  was  worn  and  weary  with  her 
womanhood.  Now  it  was  the  woman  wlio  was  beauti¬ 
ful.  Time  had  ripened,  not  witliered  her,  and  the 
serene  light  of  her  soul  irradiated  her  soft  eyes  and 
suffused  her  delicate  features,  kindling  them  to  a  su¬ 
pernal  loveliness. 

Was  this  Agnes?  It  seemed  to  Cyril  King  as  if 
his  breath  was  going. 

“  Mamma !  ”  Tlie  intonation  made  Agnes  look  up. 

Was  this  Cyril  ? 

The  mother  and  child  could  cry  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  each  other.  The  husband  and  wife,  trans¬ 
fixed,  gazed  in  silence.  There  was  ro  speech,  no 
language,  no  cry,  at  once  possible  to  either  soul. 
Each  felt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  sink  down  and  die 
at  the  other’s  feet.  This  meeting,  this  look,  this  long, 
long  look  of  reunion,  of  love,  was  it  not  joy?  Was  it 
not  enough,  at  last,  at  last  ? 

“  Mamma  !  ”  Vida  took  her  mother’s  hand ;  “  mam¬ 
ma,  papa  loves  you.  After  all  he  loves  you,  my  own 
mamma,  and  I  have  told  him  over  and  over,  though 
be  cannot  believe  it,  that  you  love  him,  that  you  have 
always  loved  him,  and  him  only,  through  everything. 
Tell  him  it  is  true;  that  you  do.  mamma,”  aiul  Vida 
laid  her  mother’s  hand  upon  her  father’s  —  that  hand 
tliat  shook  so  on  his  heavy  staff. 

“  Forgive  !  ”  said  his  quivering  lips. 

“  Forgive  me,”  she  answered. 

“  I  love  you,  I  believe  I  never  ceased  to  love  you,” 
said  the  voice  that  once,  so  long  ago,  transfigured  all 
the  earth  for  her  with  these  same  words. 

“  I  love  you.  I  have  always  loved  you  !  ” 

“  I  know  it,  and  I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  it.” 

“  I  know  only  that  I  cannot  choose  but  love  yon. 
Oh,  come  in!  Come  in  and  rest!  Vida,  ring  the 
bell,  my  darling.  You  must  have  food.  You  must 
lie  down.  Mow  did  you  come  —  across  that  dreadful 
ocean  ?  "  with  a  shudder.  *•  Hut  you  have  come  !  Both 
of  you,  my  —  oh,  have  you  come  ?  or  is  it  a  dream, 
another  dream?  1  have  dreamed  it  so  often,  when 
to  wake  was  awful  because  you  had  not  come.  Vida ! 
is  it,  is  it  you  ?” 

“  I  will  pinch  you,  mamma.  Then  you  will  be 
sure.” 

And  Vida  pinched  her  mother,  then  laughed  over 
her,  then  cried  over  her,  then  called  out,  ‘’Oh,  I  feel 
B  ball  in  my  throat  bigger  than  one  of  Evelyn’s  ha¬ 
zel-nuts,  yet  I’m  nut  angry,  nut  in  the  least.  I’m  just 
beside  myself.  I'm  so  happy.” 

One  autumn  evening,  in  a  salon  of  the  Pension 
Wallis,  there  was  a  marriage  ceremony  performed, 
which  beside  the  clergyman  had  but  one  witness. 
The  witness  was  Vida  King.  The  two  who  were 
wedded  were  Cyril  King  and  Agnes  Darcy. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.  COXSCMMATION. 

Atiiei.  Dane  rode  slowly  through  the  Tarnstone 
woods  to  greet  again  the  friend  whom  he  had  nf)t 
seen  for  six  long  years.  As  he  looked  back  upon 
them,  vt-ry  long  these  years  seemed  to  him,  so  long  in¬ 
deed  tliat  he  felt  as  if  more  of  his  life  were  com¬ 


pressed  within  their  compass  than  in  all  the  years  that 
he,  lived  before  them.  Measured  by  what  really 
makes  life,  —  emotion,  experience,  growth,  —  they 
made,  indeed,  the  longest  and  fairest  sum  of  his  being, 
and  held  for  him,  so  far  as  he  had  found  it  at  all,  the 
very  treasure-trove  of  human  life.  He  shrank  even 
now  from  the  memory  of  those  fii  st  desolate  days  when 
he  went  back  to  life,  —  to  its  exacting  duties,  to  its 
negative  employments,  its  scrutinizing  eyes,  and  un¬ 
charitable  tongues,  —  to  live,  to  bear  life,  to  make  th# 
best  and  the  most  of  it,  under  a  sense  of  bereavement 
that  filled  not  only  his  affections  and  emotions,  but 
pervaded  no  less  his  faculties. 

He  did  not  analyze  the  quality  of  this  sense  of  loss. 
Whether  his  soul  was  widowed  or  orphaned  he  did 
not  know.  Hut  this  he  knew,  that  the  kindred  mind 
which  had  touched  all  his  life  with  inspiration  seemed 
now  to  be  suddenly  wrenched  from  it.  A  pure,  per¬ 
vasive  light,  that  brightened  all  his  way,  h.ad  been 
utterly  withdrawn,  and  he  groped  in  the  dark. 

He  thought  that  he  did.  Only  by  time  was  he  able 
to  discern  that  the  lights  withdrawn  still  shone  for 
him.  Hy  many  slow,  silent,  lonely  steps  he  came  to 
learn  at  last  tliat  it  is  by  .seeming  loss  only  that  we 
gain  fruition  here  or  hereafter.  Imperceptibly  his 
senses  loosened  their  hold  on  the  beloved  presence ;  it 
faded  more  and  more  into  the  mist  of  the  past,  but  the 
soul  held  fast  to  its  possession.  His  friend  was  always 
his  friend,  not  to  have  or  to  hold,  but  to  pray  for  and 
to  remember.  If  her  gentle  eyes  did  not  light  his  days, 
they  shone  still  upon  the  earth.  If  he  could  not  .see 
her  face,  she  yet  lived  in  the  world,  and  wherever  .she 
was,  she  remembered  him  and  cared  for  him.  Her 
presence  had  faded  from  before  his  .sight,  and  still  not 
less  hut  more  she  w.as  a  force  in  his  life,  a  quickening 
inspiration  to  him  in  thought  and  in  deed. 

Y^ear  by  year  he  grew  in  scholarship,  in  eloquence, 
in  puissant,  helpful,  consecrated  humanity.  He  was 
the  rector  of  Dufferin  still,  because  he  chose  to  be ; 
but  in  his  yearly  vacations  he  had  not  shunned  the 
larger  and  louder  world  lying  beyond  its  plains  and 
mountains.  He  had  studied  human  life  in  the  lowest 
purlieus  of  the  cities,  and  in  their  most  cultivated  co- 
terie.s.  He  had  mingled  with  men  of  all  classes.  He 
had  associated  with  women  of  many  gifts  and  graces, 
with  women  gentle,  wise,  and  good.  He  had  many 
delightful  acquaintances  and  not  a  few  friends.  Yet 
some  way  they  all  seemed  to  abide  on  the  outskirt  of 
what  was  intrinsically  himself.  When  he  returned  to 
solitude  and  sat  down  in  silence  with  his  soul,  he  found 
after  all  that  the  most  sufficing  companionship  that  he 
knew  was  still  with  one  far  distant,  whose  face  he 
might  never  see  again.  His  intercourse  with  many 
types  of  mortals  had  convinced  him  of  nothing  more 
cerLainly  than  this,  that  perfect  communion  of  mind 
and  entire  sympathy  of  spirit  with  spirit,  even  between 
two  very  dear  to  each  other,  is  as  rare  in  human  ex¬ 
perience  ns  the  flower  of  the  aloe  is  in  nature.  He 
had  come  to  believe  that  no  life  could  call  itself  poor, 
in  which  had  bloomed  one  perfect  friendship.  This 
consummate  flower  of  human  relationship  blossomed 
once  for  him,  and  he  held  it  still  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
unfaded. 

If  nature  gave  hint  of  any  growth  deeper,  closer, 
and  sweeter,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  his,  he  had 
never  found  it.  He  believed  that  he  had  held  his 
whole  being  recepiive  to  the  fullest  good  that  might 
come  to  him.  He  had  even  gone  forth  into  the  world 
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to  see  if  it  waited  for  him  there.  He  was  willing  that 
n  new,  living  experience  should  prove  dearer  to  him 
than  his  dearest  memory.  And  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  was  that  after  years  of  waiting,  if  not  of 
seeking,  he  was  sure  that  sympathy  so  sufficing  as  that 
which  this  memory  held  he  had  never  found  a  second 
time ;  that  hours  so  full  and  pure  in  perfect  compan¬ 
ionship  as  those  he  once  spent  in  the  log-house  by 
tiie  Pinnacle  had  never  been  repeated.  What  life 
ave  of  peace  and  of  heart  content  to  other  men  he 
new  not.  liut  he  knew  that  one  woman’s  friendship 
was  the  best  that  it  had  given  to  him. 

The  time  came  when  Agnes  wrote  to  him.  It  was 
when  she  was  reunited  to  the  husband  of  her  youth. 
She  scarcely  touched  upon  the  causes  of  their  separa¬ 
tion,  but  she  dwelt  fully  upon  the  joy  that  made  them 
one  again.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  fulness  of  her 
friendship,  that  when  her  joy  was  at  its  full  her  heart 
went  out  without  reserve  in  sympathy  and  fellowship 
to  her  friend.  These  communications  had  never 
ceased.  With  Vida’s  they  formed  the  volumes  in  his 
library  that  were  now  personally  the  dearest  to  him ; 
for  at  the  close  of  each  year  he  had  had  them  bound 
and  set  among  his  choicest  treasures.  Thus,  with  the 
ocean  between,  his  life  seemed  to  run  parallel  with 
this  trinity  of  life  beyond  its  waves.  Kven  Cyril 
King  had  w  ritten  him  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which 
be  said  that  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  be  rid  of  the 
rector  of  Dufferin,  he  was  fain  to  endure  him  and  to 
find  out  for  himself  what  manner  of  fellow  he  was,  by 
confessing  his  sins  and  stretching  out  the  only  hand 
he  had  left  to  him  in  fellowship. 

Athel  Dane’s  kindest  impulses  set  slowly  and  re¬ 
luctantly  toward  the  man  whose  nature  he  believed 
had  despoiled  the  fairest  portion  of  his  friend's  life,  — 
who  by  selfishness  and  untruth  had  robbed  her  so 
long  of  woman’s  best  boon,  love  and  home.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  to  himself,  and  for  weeks  did  not 
reply.  One  day  it  half  dawned  upon  his  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  felt  another,  a  fainter  yet  profounder  re- 
ptil'ion  to  this  man.  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  that  he, 
Athel  Dane,  the  rector  of  Dufferin,  in  his  deepest 
heart  rebelled  against  the  thought  of  him  because 
it  was  he  who  now  possessed  the  soul  that  once  made 
the  only  human  light  in  his  own  existence?  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  deny  to  himself 
this  repulsion,  he  made  haste  to  extinguish  it  by  an¬ 
swering  at  once  in  all  honesty  Cyril  King’s  letter. 

Agnes’  letters  were  unstudied  revelations  of  other 
lands,  of  their  inner  life  and  unrecorded  memories. 
She  wrote  him  of  music  and  its  masters,  of  statues, 
pictures,  and  people ;  of  grand  cathedrals,  old  libra¬ 
ries,  and  famous  .shrines  ;  but  she  wrote  more,  and 
with  an  infinite  tenderness  of  recognition,  of  unre¬ 
corded  lives,  and  of  unemblazoned  places,  rich  to  her 
in  the  memory  of  some  unchronicled  soul,  or  in  the 
presence  of  some  human  being  who  unconsciuu.sly 
made  life  fair  or  heroic. 

Vida’s  letters  at  first  were  simply  Vida’s  self. 
Over-frank,  confiding,  bursting  with  alternate  loves 
and  hates  of  all  the  new  forms  of  life  that  she  encoun¬ 
tered,  yet  withal  always  a  faithful  record  of  her  stud¬ 
ies  and  progress  to  her  “best  beloved  teacher.” 
Then  came  a  faithful  transcript  of  her  school  life  at 
Geneva,  followed  afterwards  by  pictures,  rapid,  vivid, 
of  what  she  saw  —  the  moonlit  canals  and  mouldy 
palaces  of  Venice,  the  marvels  of  Rome  (and  to  her 
its  most  wondrous  marvels  were  its  living  models  and 


beggars),  the  pictures  that  she  copied,  the  languages 
that  she  studied,  and  the  famous  people  that  she 
knew. 

These  pictures  throbbed  and  glowed  with  the  wine 
of  her  youth,  and  her  snperabounding  temperament, 
yet  each  year  Vida  as  an  individual  receded  more  and 
more,  till  at  last  the  Vida  who  began  to  write  had 
vanished  out  of  sight  altogether.  That  she  still  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  developed  and  modified  form  was  proved  by 
these  pictures  that  .she  painted  of  external  things ;  but 
the  outpouring  Vida,  telling  her  “darling  teacher” 
over  and  over  “  how  much  she  loved  him,”  had  utterly 
ceased  to  be.  Athel  Dane  was  perfectly  cognizant  of 
the  vast  distance  measured  in  mental  growth  and  cult¬ 
ure  between  the  first  letters  and  the  last.  He  was 
equally  aware  that  he  missed  from  the  later  letters 
something  that  he  found  in  the  first  inexpressibly  de¬ 
lightful,  the  love  outpouring  of  an  impetuous,  uncon¬ 
scious  child.  lie  dimly  saw  that  she  was  more  than 
six  years  older  now  than  then,  yet  he  could  never 
see  her  in  his  thought  other  than  as  before,  tall  for  her 
years  and  yet  a  child,  in  a  white  frock,  with  flowing 
hair,  great  soft  eyes,  and  sweet,  ardent,  impetuous  ways. 

He  was  not  thinking  of  her  now,  though  in  a  few 
moments,  after  a  long  absence,  he  would  meet  her. 
lie  was  thinking  of  her  mother,  lie  was  riding  slowly 
through  the  memory-haunted  woods,  with  a  sense  of 
desired  delay,  of  lingering,  as  he  gathered  into  his 
heart  and  held  fast  each  golden  thread  of  the  past, 
ere  he  lifted  his  reluctant  face  to  confront  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Possibly  it  was  to  be  better,  completer  than  bis 
beloved  past,  this  present,  but  he  did  not  believe  it. 
If  it  were  to  be,  his  perverse  heart  did  not  want  it. 
Something  in  the  very  fibre  of  his  frame  shrank  from 
change  becau.se  it  was  change.  Six  years !  They  had 
touched  her  lightly  he  was  sure,  for  had  she  tiot  writ¬ 
ten  him  that  they  bad  been  the  happiest  years  of  her 
life  ?  She  might  look  the  very  same  ^hat  she  did  when 
he  beheld  her  last  in  that  room,  and  yet  she  and  noth¬ 
ing  there  could  seem  the  same,  because  of  that  third 
presence. 

One  hour  before,  he  honestly  believed  that  he  was 
glad  of  tins  third  presence,  because  with  it  he  expected 
to  see  a  light  of  happiness  in  her  eyes  that  he  had 
never  yet  seen  there ;  and  now  that  he  was  within  a 
few  moments’  sight  of  that  happiness,  his  heart,  or 
.some  impulse  in  it,  suddenly  jumped  up  in  revolt  at 
the  bare  thought  of  the  cause  of  that  happiness.  “  If 
with  all  my  striving  I  could  only  make  him  seem 
worthy  of  such  a  measureless  good,  I  —  I  think  1 
could  rejoice  that  it  is  his,”  he  said  in  self-defence. 

This  blast  of  swift  revolt  in  no  wise  indicated  the 
calm  of  his  habitual  mind.  For  years  he  had  thought 
of  Cyril  King,  as  of  course  the  husband  of  Agnes 
King ;  he  had  sincerely  and  unselfishly  rejoiced  in 
her  happines.s,  yet  no  less  now,  as  he  approached 
the  cottage  where  he  had  known  and  worshipped,  un¬ 
consciously,  Agnes  Darcy,  he  longed  to  see  her  Ag¬ 
nes  Darcy  still,  her  little  daughter  by  her  side,  both 
unchanged,  and  “no  stranger,  no  alien,”  as  in  his  hot 
impulse  he  now  called  Cyril  King,  present  No  won¬ 
der  he  rode  slowly.  Before  he  entered  the  repelling 
presence,  he  was  stire  that  he  had  no  easy  task  to  per- 
i'orm,  thus  to  bring  into  subjection  an  alien  self,  the 
law  of  his  emotion  making  war  upon  the  law  of  his 
mind  and  conscience.  ‘  It  shall  be  brought  under,” 
lie  said,  and  his  powerful  steed  moved  yet  more  slowly 
than  before. 
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According  to  the  manner  of  novels,  Vida,  the  young 
goddess,  should  have  appeared  to  him  just  here  in  the 
shadow  of  the  very  tree  where  he  once  saw  Vida  tlie 
little  wood-nymph,  sitting  amid  the  ferns,  weaving 
autumn  leaves  into  crosses  and  crowns.  Hut  the  later 
Vida,  sure  that  iu  all  likelihood  the  rector  of  Dufferin 
would  ride  through  the  woods  that  afternoon,  was  far 
too  modest  and  maidenly  to  place  herself  iu  his  way. 
And  she  was  just  true  maiden  enough  to  hide  herself 
out  of  sight  where  she,  all  iiiulrcaiued-of,  could  watch 
for  his  coming  and  feast  her  eyes  upon  him  unseen. 
In  the  little  room  that  was  so  many  years  her  moth¬ 
er’s,  by  the  window  looking  out  upon  the  woods, 
through  the  veiling  vines,  Vida  peered  for  the  coming 
knight  whose  clerical  hands  in  her  memory  and  imag¬ 
ination  were  as  knightly  as  chivalric  spurs,  and  who, 
priest  though  he  was,  she  was  sure  would  appear 
mounted  on  a  gallant  charger. 

This  Vida,  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  more  than 
BIX  years,  and  who  is  nearly  nineteen  years  old,  has  the 
form  of  a  young  Athene,  f'ew  «)f  her  country-women 
at  twenty-five  have  reached  the  same  majesty  of  mien, 
without  losing  the  suppleness  of  girlish  outline.  She 
has  her  father’s  superb  proportions,  the  rich  vitality  of 
his  temperament,  his  s[)lendor  of  coloring,  his  mass  of 
yellow,  waving  hair,  her  mother’s  tender  mouth,  and  still 
her  mother’s  eyes,  luminous  with  intelligence  and  well¬ 
ing  with  the  tenderness  of  a  measureless  capacity  to 
love.  What  wonder  that  this  face  in  a  hundred  guises 
looks  down  from  the  art  studios  of  Florence  and 
Rome;  that  the  great  artist,  catching  a  glimpse  of  it 
in  Haris,  dedicated  his  next  marvellous  volume  to  la 
belle  Americaine ;  ”  that  its  loveliness,  so  fraught  with 
every  suggestion  of  womanly  power  and  tenderness,  so 
enkindling,  so  life-giving,  so  winning,  should  haunt 
still  many,  who  met  and  responded  unwittingly  to 
those  soft,  asking  eyes,  —  and  then  went  their  ways  to 
hold  them  as  a  memory  forever. 

All  these  things  are  as  if  they  had  never  been,  to 
her  this  moment,  iis  she  sits  peering  through  the  cur¬ 
taining  vines  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rector  of 
Dufferin.  lie,  and  he  only,  this  moment  is  in  her 
mind  and  heart.  She  remembers,  as  if  it  yvere  but 
yesterday,  when  he  took  her  little  hand  and  led  her 
along  Dufferin  Street  back  to  her  mother ;  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday,  when  he  found  her  just  within  the 
woods,  and  she  ran  before  him,  a  white-frocked  herald, 
to  announce  him  to  her  mother.  How  of  the  present 
it  seemed  again,  those  two  years  of  learning,  when  he 
was  her  teacher !  how  fast  she  learned  !  w  hat  an  in¬ 
centive  to  study  was  his  smile  of  approval !  Had  she 
ever  lost  sight  of  its  winning,  in  the  last  six  years’  ar¬ 
dent  pursuit  of  knowledge?  Consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  had  it  not  been  ever  before  her  —  that  smile 
that  he  would  give  her  again  some  day,  when  she 
came  and  laid  her  little  hoard  of  priceless  wisdom  at 
bis  feet? 

At  least,  this  beloved  teacher  should^be  sure  that  she 
had  made  the  very  nmst  and  best  of  what  God  had 
given  her  of  time,  of  opportunity,  of  power.  He 
should  say  again  :  “  Well  done,  little  Vida.”  Alas  ! 
she  was  big  now.  Why  had  she  grown  so  fe.arfully  ? 
If  she  could  only  have  stayed  small,  she  might  run  out 
now  to  meet  him,  when  she  saw  him  emerge  from  the 
woods,  just  as  she  used  to  do.  She  yearned  to  seem 
to  herself  ju.st  as  she  w^s  when  a  little  girl,  and  never 
felt  afraid  of  him  as  she  did  now.  Oh,  why  was  she 
afraid  ?  ”  She  could  not  tell.  She  was  not  afraid  of 


other  men.  She  scarcely  thought  of  them  at  all. 
They  pleased  her  for  a  moment,  perhaps,  as  they 
passed  before  her  eyes,  but  they  did  not  come  back 
again  and  again  to  her  thought,  and  at  last  take  up  | 
their  abode  in  her  mind  or  heart ;  she  did  not  quite  i 
know  which  it  was  that  the  rector  of  Dufferin  had  so 
constantly  occupied  for  at  least  eight  years  of  her 
short  life. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of  him,  —  who 
knows?  —  she  might  have  cared  very  much  perhaps 
for  the  handsome  and  talented  youth  who  cared  so 
much  for  her  iu  Rome ;  who  wrote  her  such  sonnets, 
who  told  her  he  must  die  if  she  did  not  love  him; 
—  and  she  tried  and  could  not.  Why  ?  Hecause  the 
more  she  tried,  the  more  the  rector  of  Dufferin  filled 
all  her  mind,  and  made  the  love-making,  sonnet-writ- 
ing  youth,  and  all  other  men  as  well,  seem  in  her  eyes 
poor  indeed.  She  had  seen  many  others,  among  them 
the  very  best  that  the  earth  coidd  show,  yet  just  the 
same  as  when  he  was  the  only  one  she  knew,  the  rec¬ 
tor  of  Dufferin  reigned  in  her  thoughts,  the  man  of  all 
men. 

She  was  “little  Vida”  to  him  still,  in  spite  of  her 
bigness  and  her  progress  ;  .she  was  sure  of  it,  from  the 
tone  of  his  letters  to  her.  And  as  a  person  he  never 
seemed  so  distant  to  her  as  now,  because  with  all  her 
desire  to  see  him  she  ftjlt  a  strange  fear  of  meeting 
him.  After  all  he  was  btit  a  man,  and  she  could  not 
worship  him  ns  when  a  little  girl ;  she  did  not  love 
him,  —  oh,  surely  no !  —  but  it  was  most  strange  that  he 
seemed  to  be  iu  all  her  thoughts,  that  she  had  no 
power  and  no  desire  for  power  to  put  him  out.  Of 
course  he  had  not  changed  ;  he  was  a  man  when  she 
went  away  —  a  tall,  slim,  youthful  man,  more  youthful 
than  when  she  saw  him  first,  when  he  looked  very 
lonesome  and  acted  very  old. 

Upon  all  these  thoughts  broke  a  sound,  —  how  long 
since  she  heard  it  before,  yet  how  familiar  it  was,  —  the 
cracking  of  the  dry  boughs  under  “Prince  Albert’s” 
feet,  and  then  the  soft  thud  of  his  feet  on  the  velvety 
sod  this  side  of  the  woods.  It  was  Prince  Albert,  the 
blooded  bay  whom  she  used  to  call  her  “  heart’s  de¬ 
light  ;  ”  but  who  was  this  man  who  rode  him  ?  Who? 
Surely  he  w.as  not  the  rector  of  Dufferin  !  Where  was 
the  slim,  dark,  melancholy  youth,  who  had  flourished 
so  long  in  her  memory  and  imagination?  He  looked 
very  clerical  ;  you  would  have  recognized  him  as  a 
priest  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  you  met  him  in 
Timbuctoo.  This  stately  man  upon  Prince  Albert 
bore  no  insignia  in  the  cut  of  his  coat-collar  or  the 
shade  of  his  necktie  to  proclaim  his  profession.  He 
looked  simply  a  gentleman,  —  yes,  as  Vida  pressed 
her  face  clo.ser  against  the  vines  she  saw  unmistakably 
a  gentleman  of  noble  mien  and  striking  face,  who 
looked  the  opposite  of  slim,  sickly,  or  melancholy. 

“  Not  an  atom  provincial,”  murmured  Vida  to  her¬ 
self  with  a  vivid  blush,  for  not  till  that  instant  was 
she  aware  of  the  latent  fear  underlying  her  dreams 
of  her  childish  idol,  that  when  she  came  back  from 
the  world  to  the  woods  and  beheld  him  again,  even 
to  her  worshipping  eyes  he  might  look  “  queer.” 
Vida  had  a  constitutional  aversion  to  anything 
“  queer.”  Her  harmonious  nature  demanded  congruity. 

“  He  —  I  didn’t  know  that  he  was  handsome.  He  is 
something  better  than  that,  —  grand,  distinguished. 
And  he  does  not  look  the  least  old,  though  mamma 
says  he  is  thirty- five.  Men  are  not  agreeable  to  me 
who  look  very  young,  or  who  are  very  young ;  they  are 
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so  pretentions.  And  oh,  I  want  to  be  sure  th.at  I  can 
look  up  to  a  man,  and  that  he  is  wise.  Such  a  man 
never  assumes  to  be.  Is  he  my  dear  teacher  ?  and  ”  — 

liy  tliis  time  he  was  so  near  her  vine  lattice  she 
could  have  touched  his  hand,  had  she  leaned  fortl). 
She  drew  suddenly  back.  Her  heart  gave  a  great 
leap  as  if  it  were  coming  out. 

“What  if  he  saw  me!”  she  said;  “it  would  not 
seen;  niodest,  my  peering  out.  lint  I  am  so  glad,  so 
happy  to  see  him.  lie  still,  my  heart;  yon  are  worse 
than  the  old  lump  in  my  throat,  for  I  cannot  swallow 
yon  or  hold  yon  down.  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad  I” 

Athel  Dane  had  passed  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
where  she  knew  her  father  reclined  by  the  open  door 
and  her  mother  sat  reading  to  him.  She  heard  the 
sweet,  sudden  greetings,  the  exclamations,  the  tones 
of  inquiry  and  delight,  which  mark  every  friendly 
meeting;  and  at  last  in  deep,  rich  tones  she  heard: 
“Where  is  onr  little  Vida?” 

Presently  her  mother  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  she  sat,  and  said,  “  Come,  my  darling  ;  your 
teacher  wants  you.” 

In  another  moment  Athel  D.ane,  looking  up,  saw  in 
the  front  door  of  the  log-hon.se,  standing  a  head  taller 
than  the  mother  by  her  side,  a  majestic  maiden  in 
white,  her  waist  bound  with  a  Roman  girdle,  her  amber 
hair  caught  at  the  back  of  her  head  in  shining  coils, 
her  eyes  the  eyes  that  had  filled  his  soul  .so  long  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Each  .seemed  to  pause 
and  to  gaze  mutely  upon  the  other.  The  child  Vida 
had  gone.  The  woman  Vida  stood  in  her  place. 

There  is  a  sudden  shock  of  joy  as  paralyzing  as  the 
most  smiting  grief.  'I'here  is  a  look  that  is  recogni¬ 
tion.  revelation,  acquaintance,  love.  In  this  as  in  the 
instant  of  df  .ith,  Athel  Dane  seemed  to  see  concen¬ 
trated  all  his  past,  and  all  his  future.  As  he  moved 
on  with  outstretched  hand,  he  knew  that  he  took  into 
his  the  hand  of  her  for  whose  coming  all  his  life  and 
all  his  being  had  waited. 

As  he  rode,  back  through  the  Tarnstone  woods  at 
sunset,  he  threw  up  a  transfigured  face  and  said : 
“  Friendship  is  friendship.  Love  is  love.  Each  in 
itself  is  God’s  good  and  perfect  gift.” 

Those  wlio  vi.sit  Tarnstone  Pinnacle  may  see  on  the 
side  of  its  Tarn  a  commodious  house.  A  broad 
veranda  runs  around  it,  commanding  a  view  in  four 
directions.  On  one  side  you  look  out  upon  waters  of 
the  Tarn,  as  tremidously  bine  as  ever,  and  up  to  the 
great  Pinnacle  green  above  it.  On  the  other  yon 
gaze  away  to  the  Tarnstone  woods,  to  the  meadow, 
to  the  sparkling  spring,  and  to  a  marble  monument 
whose  surmounting  cross  takes  daily  the  sun’s  first 
rays  and  holds  his  last.  Hefore  you,  you  look  across 
fields  of  clover  and  of  waving  grain  to  grassy  hollows, 
to  bordering  woods,  and  to  the  mountains  beyond, 
pushing  their  purple  points  up  to  the  clouds. 

This  is  the  summer  home  of  Athel  and  Vida  Dane, 
of  their  children,  and  of  Agnes  their  mother.  Eve¬ 
lyn  Dare  still  flourishes  in  the  log-house  beside  the 
Pinnacle,  She  is  rich  enough  to  aft’ord  a  bigger  and 
better  one,  not  built  of  logs ;  but  she  declares  that  she 
“  would  not  take  it  for  a  gift,”  and  some  way  Agnes  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  is  glad  that  she  would  not.  Her 
room  in  it  remains  unchanged,  and  there  are  few  sum¬ 
mer  days  when  she  is  at  the  Pinnacle  that  she  does 
not  enter  it,  to  think  her  own  thoughts  alone  within  its 
closed  door. 


The  monument  beside  the  woods  bears  the  na:ne 
Cyril  King. 

and  the  little  mound  beside  it  marks  the  spot  which 
received  the  transplanted  dust  of  his  boy.  Cyril 
King’s  last  days  were  his  best  di^ys.  He  lived  six 
peaceful  years  after  his  return  from  Europe.  Years 
which  shut  him  away,  it  is  true,  from  actual  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  world’s  affairs,  but  left  him  sufficiently  free 
from  acute  snflering  to  seek  and  to  find  a  peace  that 
the  world  never  gives,  and  to  enjoy  the  pure  delights 
of  a  perfect  home.  When  he  looked  upon  the  radi¬ 
ant  face  of  the  happy  Vida,  and  then  at  the  serene 
face  by  his  side,  —  in  whose  loving  eyes  still  lingered 
the  shade  of  sorrow  gone  by,  —  and  sometimes  sighed 
as  he  looked,  he  knew  best. 

A  deep  friendship  grew  between  him  and  Athel 
Dane.  Each  found  suggestion  and  help  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  yet  opposite  mind  of  the  other.  But  it 
was  granted  to  Athel  Dane,  whose  moral  nature  had 
so  much  the  ampler  growth,  to  turn  the  eyes  of  his 
friend  from  the  gloom  of  retrospection  to  the  quick, 
close  vi.sion  of  the  future.  His  past  was  a  tomb.  It 
held  his  failures,  his  powers,  his  sins,  his  repentance. 
His  present  held  forgiveness,  love,  help,  inspiration; 
his  future,  waiting  close,  held  reparation,  growth,  frui¬ 
tion. 

“  If  I’d  only  known  you  in  any  sort  of  season, 
Dane.”  he  said  in  his  man-of-the-world  way,  “and  had 
got  all  this  mystery  of  living  and  dying,  and  living 
again,  in  a  sort  of  way  adjusted  duly  in  my  mind  by 
talking  it  all  over  with  a  fellow  like  you,  I  might  have 
taken  a  fairer  and  higher  start,  and  have  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  man.  But  I  grew  up  a  heathen,  didn’t  I,  A<t- 
gie?” 

“  Yon  grew  up  with  almost  no  chance,  Cyril  dear, 
it  is  sad  to  say.” 

Athel  Dane’s  eyes  rested  upon' her  face  with  a 
reverential  tenderness  touched  with  inquiry. 

“I  know  what  you  are  wondering  over,  Dane.  It’s 
how  a  man  with  such  a  wife  who  loved  him,  and  whom 
he  loved,  could  have  got  so  far  astray  ?  ” 

“Yes.  That  is  just  what  I  am  wondering  over.” 

“And  you  would  keep  on  wondering  to  the  day  of 
doom.  You  theological  chaps,  somehow,  all  seem  to 
have  been  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool  all  your  days  to 
keep  you  from  soiling.  As  a  class  you  have  a  touch- 
me-if-you  dare  look.  And  you  feel  so  almighty  fine, 
I  should  think  you’d  be  just  the  ones  to  snub  your 
wives.  You  don't,  but  it’s  because  ycn’ve  learned 
better.  But  yon  do  know  that  nine  men  out  of  ten 
when  they  marry  feel  themselves  to  be  such  terribly 
fine  fellows,  and  invested  with  such  power  and  author¬ 
ity,  they  would  rather  lose  their  souls  than  to  conde¬ 
scend  to  be  shown  by  their  wives  how  to  save  them. 
As  for  me,  I  doubt  if  I  had  any  at  that  time.  Aggie 
was  religious,  and  I  thought  she  ought  to  be  because 
she  was  a  woman.  She  might  just  as  w'ell  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  convert  a  turkey  gobbler  as  me.  When 
I  recall  howl  strutted,  and  spread  myself,  and  lorded 
it  over  her,  my  only  wonder  is  that  she  endured  me 
at  all.  If  she  had  hated  me  I  would  have  got  no 
more  than  my  deserts.” 

“  Why,  Cyril !  ’ 

“  It’s  all  true,  Aggie.  If  you  only  had  a  touch  of 
the  flame  in  yon  that  your  daughter  inherits  from  her 
sire,  you  would  have  had  an  ever  so  much  easier 
time.” 
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“  Now,  papa  !  please  don’t  speak  so.  You  make 
me  feel  as  if  1  wasn’t  lovable ;  and  I  haven’t  felt  a 
ball  in  my  throat  for  ever  so  long.” 

“  For  how  long  ?  ”  ^ 

“  Since  —  last  night  It’s  you  always,  that  vexes 
me,  papa,  never  Athel,  nor  mamma.” 

“  That’s  because  we  are  too  much  alike.  You  are 
an  exception  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  my  opinion, 
Dane,”  Cyril  went  on.  “  By  nature  a  man  instinctively 
dislikes  his  mother>in*law.  I  don’t  know  whether  it 
was  by  grace,  or  what,  but  I’ve  always  had  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  you  were  more  than  half  in  love  with  yours. 
I  was  awfully  jealous  of  you  for  a  long  time,”  and 
Cyril  King  laughed  aloud  at  the  thought. 

“  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Vida  ?  ”  asked  Athel 
Dane. 

“  I  think  you  cared  altogether  for  mamma  for  a 
long,  long  time,  when  I  was  a  little  girl.” 

“  You  are  right.  I  care  no  less  for  her  now.  Yet 
I  am  in  love  with  you.” 

“  I  should  be  miserable  if  you  were  not,”  said  the 
young  wife,  “  and  I  should  miserable  if  you  did 
not  love  mamma.” 

“  Amen,”  said  Cyril  King.  “  You  don’t'feel  the 
slightest  jnisgiving  about  it,  Dane  ?  ”  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence,  his  mind  coming  back  to  the  subject 
on  which  it  continually  dwelt,  “  not  the  slightest  mis¬ 
giving  but  that  even  a  fellow  like  me  will  have  a 
chance,  some  chance,  to  restore  his  wasted  powers,  to 
atone  for  his  misspent  days,  to  grow  into  a  creature 
holier  and  happier  through  the  mercy  of  God,  in  the 
Hereafter  ?  ” 

Ilis  final  call  came  gently  and  in  sleep.  They  laid 
his  body  where  he  wished,  beside  the  graves  of  Linda 
and  little  Cyril ;  and  in  the  inclosed  space,  green  and 
garnished  with  the  tenderest  flowers,  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  room  for  the  beloved  who  in  God’s  good  time 


will  follow  after.  Athel  Dane  is  no  longer  the  rector 
of  Dufferin.  He  has  gone  forth  to  wider  labors,  yet  ia 
the  summer  Sabbaths  he  often  officiates  in  the  great 
stone  church  on  the  street  where  his  earlier  ministry 
is  held  in  proud  and  loving  remembrance. 

Often  in  the  halcyon  mornings,  a  gayly  painted  boat, 
laden  with  a  happy  family,  may  be  seen  gliding  through 
the  sparkling  ripples  of  the  'farn  to  the  open  room  of 
rock  below  the  Finnacle.  Sometimes  it  is  rowed  by  a 
stalwart  man,-with  a  fine,  powerful  face ;  sometimes 
by  a  woman  young,  deep-chested,  golden-haired,  life- 
inspiring  as  the  Olympian  Hera.  Glad  children  sit  at 
her  feet,  and  before  her  her  mother,  upon  whose  face 
her  large  open  eyes  rest  often,  with  a  look  of  loving  and 
ineffable  content.  Upon  that  mother’s  dark  locks  the 
evening  gray  is  falling.  Thought,  sorrow,  love,  faith, 
inspiration,  are  the  exquisite  limners  that  have  touched 
her  features  and  suffused  her  eyes  with  a  beauty  inex¬ 
pressible,  the  beauty  beyond  beauty,  the  outlaying  of 
the  immortal  spirit,  which  can  never  be  caught  and 
imprisoned  in  speech. 

The  world  hears  less  of  Agnes  than  it  once  did. 
At  times  her  thought,  like  a  strain  of  high,  pure  music, 
penetrates  its  discords,  lifting  them  for  the  moment 
into  harmony.  But  she  who  is  elected  to  feed  the 
holy  lamp  upon  the  inmost  shrine  must  ever  minister 
less  and  less  in  the  outer  court.  To  live  is  better 
than  to  speak.  To  love  in  its  pure  significance  is  the 
consummation  of  being. 

Agnes  made  the  “  meanness  of  opportunity  ”  serve 
her,  lifting  it  and  her  selihood  together  to  higher 
heights.  She  made  sorrow  a  servitor  upon  growth 
and  upon  holiness.  Now  with  peace  unspeakable  she 
draws  nearer  to  the  final  gate  that  we  call  death,  and 
sometimes  dread,  forgetting  that  it  can  cast  its  shadow 
upon  us  but  for  a  moment,  as  we  pass  through  it,  out¬ 
ward,  from  life  unto  life. 
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